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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  i  t  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrattvb  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  mapts.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  Pan  American  Union 
Pays  Homage  to  James  G.  Blaine 


On  the  afternoon  of  January  27,  1943,  five 
distinguished  speakers  ascended  the  ros¬ 
trum  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Americas  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  stood  against 
the  beautiful  background  provided  by  the 
massed  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics.  They  and  the  large  audience 
facing  them  had  come  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  owes  its  organization, 
who  “took  hold  of  a  noble  ideal,  apparent¬ 
ly  dead,  but  only  dormant,  and  did  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  awake  it,  to 
revitalize  it  and  to  make  it  a  strong  and 
fruitful  reality.”  This  man  was  James  G. 
Blaine. 

The  Honorable  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
opened  the  ceremonies,  saying; 

Yoir  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  assembled  today  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  statesman  to  whom  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  continent  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
He  foresaw  with  prophetic  vision  the  important 
part  which  the  American  republics  were  destined 


to  play  in  world  affairs.  With  a  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  no  discouragements  could  weaken  he 
labored  year  in  and  year  out  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  p)eace,  justice,  and  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  cooperation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  C.hairman  of  this 
meeting  His  Excellency  the  .Ambassador  of 
Bolivia,  the  Honorable  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  who  will 
deposit  a  wreath  at  the  bust  of  James  G.  Blaine  on 
behalf  of  the  Governing  Board. 

After  laying  the  wreath.  Dr.  Guachalla 
said:  “On  the  occasion  of  this  public 
tribute  to  the  memory'  of  the  illustrious 
Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death, 
nothing  can  better  express  our  gratitude 
and  our  admiration  for  the  late  statesman 
than  the  symbolism  of  a  floral  ofTering, 
by  which  man  from  immemorial  times 
has  affirmed  the  sur\’ival  of  the  spirit  and 
his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  a  noble 
effort,  an  ideal,  or  an  affection.” 

The  Vice  Chairman  continued:  “It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  present  the 
Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  who,  with  the  eloquence  and 
loftiness  of  thought  that  characterize  him. 
w  ill  address  you  concerning  the  great  man 
whose  mcmoiA'  we  are  today  commemorat¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  he  to  discuss  the  profundity  of 
Blaine’s  Pan  American  inspiration,  since 
his  own  life  is  nobly  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  a  united  America.” 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  then  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  mark  today  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  James  G.  Blaine.  We  undertake  this  act 
of  commemoration  in  honor  of  an  American 
statesman  who  had  a  great  vision — a  vision  which 
we  fifty  years  later  see,  at  least  in  great  part, 
realized. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  these  memorial 
exercises  are  held  in  the  home  of  the  American 
nations  dedicated  to  the  great  cause  of  Pan 
American  union. 

When  Secretary  Blaine  first  became  prominent 
in  the  public  life  of  our  country  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  ever  to  tread  our  political 
stage,  the  United  States  was  still  passing  through  a 
period  in  its  history  in  which  the  American 
jjeople  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
questions  of  internal  policy — with  their  own 
domestic  affairs.  They  were  engaged  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  development  of  our  rich  and  varied 
resources,  and  in  repairing  the  ravages,  social  and 
political  even  more  than  economic,  resulting  from 
the  War  between  the  States.  Relationships  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  were  of  altogether 
secondary  impiortance. 

Forty  years  before,  tis  we  all  remember,  the 
people  of  our  country  had  paid  but  scant  heed  to 
the  appeal  of  Henry  Clay  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  development  of  closer  political  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  republics  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  had 
manifested  its  sympathy  for  the  American  colonies 
to  the  south  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and  had 
also  expressed  its  determination  to  oppose  any 
attempt  at  subjugating  them,  but  it  had  failed  to 
go  to  their  aid  on  several  occasions  when  Europiean 
nations  had  attempted  to  gain  new  footholds  in 
the  Western  World  or  to  reestablish  the  old  colonial 
ties. 

During  the  generation  which  passed  after  our 


Civil  War,  the  relations  of  the  L'nited  States  with 
the  other  American  Republics  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  limited  to  commercial  exchange.  It  was 
then  that  Secretary  Blaine  came  forward  with  hb 
own  propiosal  for  the  establishment  of  a  policy  o( 
close  friendship  and  collaboration  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  New  World. 

In  order  to  initiate  this  new  piolicy,  Mr.  Blaine 
profiosed  in  the  year  1881  that  there  be  convened 
at  Washington  a  conference  of  American  States 
in  order  that  they  might  consult  together  as  to 
how  they  might  best  maintain  peace  among  them 
and  develop  more  profitable  economic  relation¬ 
ships.  But  Mr.  Blaine  encountered  the  Sciine 
blind  opposition  that  had  balked  Henry  Clay  when 
he  and  John  Quincy  .\dams  attempted  to  send 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
Congress  of  Panama  in  1826.  Clay  had  to  over¬ 
come  the  deep-rooted  fear  that  participation  bj 
the  United  States  in  that  Congress  would  excite 
the  hostility  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  Secretary 
Blaine  met  writh  the  same  suspicion  that  the  con¬ 
ference  which  he  projxjsed  would  involve  the 
United  States  in  “commitments,”  “alliances,” 
and  “entanglements.” 

For  eight  years  there  went  on  the  discussion 
whether  some  grave  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  was  not  involved  in  our  consulting 
our  neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Ne«’ 
World  and  of  promoting  commerce  between  the 
American  Republics.  .And  the  theory  was  ad¬ 
vanced — a  theory  of  which  we  still  hear — that  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  could  only  be  assured 
by  the  isolation  of  the  .American  people  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  country.  The  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  apparently,  according  to  that 
doctrine,  were  of  no  impiortance  to  the  securin 
or  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  fortunate  that  at  length  a  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  prevailed  and  that  our  Congress  finally 
authorized,  eight  years  after  the  propiosal  had 
been  made,  the  dispatch  of  invitations  to  an  inter- 
American  conference. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  this  conferencr 
was  held  in  1 889,  the  year  in  which  Adolf  Hitler 
was  born.  That  year  will  always  be  remembered 
for  its  association  with  the  origin  in  its  presesi 
form  of  Pan  Americanism,  a  term  instinct  with 
the  concept  of  democracy — democratic  respect  for 
human  rights  and  liberties;  democratic  respect  for 
the  sovereign  rights  of  every  people,  great  or 
small;  democratic  respect  for  that  typie  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  which  seeks  the  achiew- 
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mcnt  of  an  ideal  far  greater  and  far  more  beneficial 
to  humanity  than  narrow  nationalism.  And  that 
year  will  also  be  remembered  for  its  association 
with  Hitlerism,  a  term  synonymous  with  the  most 
shameful  form  of  brute  force  known;  a  force  which 
would  destroy  our  Christian  civilization  and  would, 
had  it  been  able,  have  enslaved  mankind  to  serve 
the  German  master  state  which  Hitler  and  his 
gang  of  criminals  have  created.  Fortunately  for 
humanity,  that  so-called  msister  state  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  no  alternative  but  that  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  a  far  greater  power — the 
unconquerable  determination  of  free  men  and 
women  to  remain  free. 

In  the  address  which  Secretary  Blaine  delivered 
at  the  Inter- American  Conference  of  1889,  he  laid 
down  a  series  of  bases  for  the  conduct  of  inter- 
American  relations  which  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  when  they  were  proposed. 

“We  believe  that  hearty  cooperation,  based  on 
hearty  confidence,  will  save  all  American  States 
from  the  burdens  and  evils  which  have  long  and 
cruelly  afflicted  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 

“We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  common 
and  equal  interest  between  the  American  States, 
will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial  balance  of 
power  like  unto  that  which  has  led  to  wars  abroad 
and  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

“We  believe  that  friendship,  avowed  with  candor 
and  maintained  with  good  faith,  will  remove  from 
.\nierican  States  the  necessity  of  guarding  boun¬ 
dary  lines  between  themselves  with  fortifications 
and  military  force.  .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  friendship  and  not  force,  the 
spirit  of  just  law  and  not  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
should  be  the  recognized  rule  of  administration 
between  American  nations  and  in  American 
nations.” 

Since  those  words  were  uttered,  the  American 
Republics  have  travelled  a  long  road  towards  the 
realization  of  their  common  objective — the 
establishment  of  the  foundations  of  a  new  com¬ 
munity  of  nations.  They  have  not  only  laid  the 
foundations  solidly  and  permanently,  but  they 
have  done  much  to  build  the  superstructure. 
The  record  of  the  past  fifty  years,  since  the 
epochal  work  that  Secretary  Blaine  inaugurated 
passed  into  the  hands  of  other  American  adminis¬ 
trations,  has  not  been  unmarked  by  developments 
which  were  divergent  from  his  own  high  ideals. 
There  have  been  failures  of  statesmanship  in  this 
Republic  and  in  others,  but  where  the  American 
nations  have  failed,  they  have  invariably  learned 
the  lesson  of  their  failure,  and  they  have  moved 


forward  once  again  with  renewed  confidence  and 
with  greater  assurance  toward  their  goal. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  since  President  Roose¬ 
velt  announced  the  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor, 
progress  has  indeed  been  rapid.  It  has  been  a 
decade  of  deeds  and  not  of  words. 

Within  a  few  years  after  1933  confidence  was 
established  throughout  the  Hemisphere  in  the 
good  faith  and  in  the  justice  of  the  motives  of  the 
United  States.  .At  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  was  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1 936,  President  Roosevelt  himself 
exposed  the  growing  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
■Americas  which  resulted  from  Hitlerism  and  from 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  present  Axis  partners. 
In  the  same  spirit  that  had  moved  Bolivar  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  he  called  for  the 
unity  of  the  .Americas  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  American 
nations.  .At  this  same  conference  the  first  steps 
were  taken  to  prepare  the  Hemisphere  to  rejjel  any 
aggression  which  might  come  from  overseas.  At 
every  inter-.American  meeting  which  has  taken 
place  since  that  time,  still  more  practical  and  more 
detailed  agreements  have  been  reached  between 
the  American  States,  based,  all  of  them,  upon  the 
formal  recognition  that  an  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  a  non-American  jjower  against  any 
American  Republic  is  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  every  indep)endent  state  of  the 
New  World. 

This  fundamental  inter-.American  policy  was 
put  to  the  test  by  the  treacherous  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  American  Republics,  in 
accordance  with  their  agreements,  immediately 
consulted  together  at  the  historic  conference  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  recommended  the  severance 
of  all  relations  between  the  .American  nations  and 
the  Axis  powers. 

Today  twelve  American  p>eoples  twe  at  war  with 
the  Axis  countries,  and  twenty  sovereign  Ameri¬ 
can  states  have  carried  out  the  commitments  and 
the  recommendations  in  which  twenty-one  volun- 
ttu-ily  joined  a  year  ago,  and  are  cooperating  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ability  in  insuring  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  New 
World. 

We  of  the  Americas  can  justly  say  that  in  the 
truest  sense  we  have  constructed  a  new  order. 
Not  the  kind  of  a  new  order  which  Hitlerism  and 
Japanese  militarism  practice.  Their  kind  of  new 
order  can  be  carried  out  only  through  conquest 
and  enslavement — enslavement  not  only  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  soul  of  man  as  well.  The  kind  of 
new  order  which  we  have  constructed  here  in  the 
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New  World  is  based  on  freedom,  on  tolerance,  on 
charity  and  on  understanding.  It  is  an  order 
which  tends  in  the  highest  sense  to  make  possible 
the  pursuit  of  real  happiness. 

It  is  iny  hof>e  that  these  same  twenty  .American 
States,  united  today  during  this  war  period  in  the 
defense  of  the  ideals  which  have  brought  them  so 
closely  together,  will  seize  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
jointly  to  demand  that  the  same  principles  by 
which  they  are  guided  shall  govern  the  conduct 
of  all  international  relations  in  the  world  of  the 


future.  1  am  confident  that  they  recognize  the 
vital  force  and  justice  of  their  cause.  Their 
opportunity  is  great.  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  .\merican 
Republics  must  base  their  legitimate  aspiration 
and  their  hope  of  living  in  a  decent  and  pteaceful 
world  in  the  future  upon  the  extension  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  their  own  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  international  living. 

Secretary  Blaine  would  be  satisfied  with  his 
handiwork  if  he  could  today  see  the  outgrowth  of 
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the  policies  which  he  upheld  and  of  the  plans 
which  he  initiated. 

When  the  common  victory  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  over  the  .Axis  powers  has  been  won,  and 
when,  as  we  hope,  a  true  international  order  of 
peace  and  of  justice  shall  thereafter  have  been 
secured,  the  American  Republics  can  dedicate 
their  full  energies  to  one  more  great  challenge  of 
the  future,  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
their  peoples.  Nature  has  abundantly  endowed 
the  New  World  with  the  natural  resources  that 
can,  through  constructive  development,  bring 
security  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  many 
millions  of  people  who  now  suffer  from  want. 
Through  the  extension  into  new'  fields  of  the  same 
principles  of  international  coojjeration  that  under¬ 
lie  the  determination  of  the  Americas  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  their  Hemisphere,  the  American 
Republics  can  once  more  take  the  lead  by  being 
the  first  of  the  great  regions  of  the  world  to  attain 
for  their  people  that  higher  general  standard  of 
living  and  of  individual  security  of  which  an 
ordered  and  a  free  world  is  capable. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  then 
introduced  the  next  speaker,  saying: 
"It  is  a  privilege  to  present  to  this  audi¬ 
ence  the  Honorable  Wallace  White, 
Senator  from  Maine,  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  White  comes  from  that  State  of 
strong  and  enterprising  men  who  gave 
Blaine  during  his  eventful  public  life  the 
constant  stimulus  that  helped  to  make 
him  a  leader  of  indisputable  ability.” 
Senator  White  said: 

Mr.  VTce  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  commemorate  today  the  death  of  James  G. 
Blaine  of  Maine.  The  half  century  since  the 
closing  of  his  illustrious  career  has  not  dimmed  his 
fame. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  an  editor,  a  publicist,  and  a 
public  man  through  long  years.  He  edited  a 
small  paper  in  a  small  community  in  the  State 
of  Maine  but  his  written  words  against  human 
slavery  reached  across  our  country.  He  served 
in  our  National  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  six  years  was  the  Speaker  of  that  great  forum 
of  our  people.  He  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  two  Presidents.  He  was 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency  of 


the  L’nited  States  in  1884.  He  dominated  his 
party  and  profoundly  affected  the  thought  of 
his  country  for  many  years. 

A  people  without  heroes,  monuments,  shrines 
and  temples,  a  people  who  do  not  hold  in  revered 
memory  their  patriots  and  those  who  have  made 
contribution  to  thought  and  achievement  in  the 
stirring  fields  of  life  and  who  do  not  pay  respect 
to  them,  are  a  people  without  traditions,  ideals 
or  lofty  aspirations.  It  seems  appropriate  that 
on  this  anniversary  day  and  in  this  place  and 
presence  we  should  recall  Mr.  Blaine’s  services 
to  this  Union  under  whose  auspices  this  meeting 
is  held  and  his  interest  in  its  purposes.  This 
occasion  does  not  piermit  full  reference  to  his 
public  life,  his  legislative  activities  and  political 
campaigns,  or  to  his  family  and  personal  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Much  of  the  piolitical  life  of  Mr.  Blaine  was 
involved  in  controversy.  The  great  public  of 
the  United  States  had  for  him  no  neutral  feelings. 
He  was  a  storm  center.  But  to  millions  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  the  “Plumed  Knight”  to 
whom  they  accorded  leadership  and  gave  devoted 
loyalty.  They  still  hold  him  in  respected  and 
affectionate  memory. 

The  views  Mr.  Blaine  entertained  marked  him 
as  a  leader  in  the  political  thought  of  his  time. 
His  vision  reached  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  this  country.  He  envisaged  the  reality  of  this 
gathering  of  today.  He  saw  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  stirred  by  common  ideals 
and  with  common  purposes.  He  persuasively 
urged  the  unity  of  nations  through  which  might  be 
exerted  unity  of  effort  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  in  the  promotion  of  the  prospierity  of  all  our 
Western  peoples.  He  believed  in  the  arbitration 
of  all  questions,  disputes  and  differences  between 
nations.  He  believed  in  the  formation  of  a  Pan 
American  Union  to  aid  in  this  pieaceful  purpose,  to 
encourage  communications  between  the  American 
States  and  to  promote  an  enlarged  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Blaine  resigned  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  March  1881,  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Garfield.  Early  in  this  latter  service  he  urged 
upon  the  President  that  an  invitation  be  sent  to  all 
Latin  American  countries  to  meet  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  some  way  of  averting 
strife  between  nations  and  of  organizing  the  States 
of  this  Western  World  in  this  behalf.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Secretary  of  State  following  President 
Garfield's  death  brought  this  initial  effort  on  his 
part  to  an  untimely  end.  But  the  ideal  of  Mr. 
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Blaine  persisted.  It  lived  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  leaders  in  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  it  lived  on  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  believed  that  the  life  and  writings  of 
William  Ladd  of  Blaine’s  own  State  of  Maine, 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
persistent  advocate  of  an  International  League  for 
peace  and  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between 
nations,  influenced  Mr.  Blaine's  mind  in  early  life 
and  stimulated  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  Pan 
.Americanism  and  of  jJeace. 

Between  1881  and  the  assembling  of  the  first 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in 
1889,  there  were  many  proposals  introduced  into 
the  Cong^ss  upon  this  subject.  The  legislation 
which  authorized  the  President  to  call  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  1889,  from  the  wise  deliberations  of  which 
this  organization  came,  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Mr. 
Blaine’s  immediate  successor  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Frye  of  Maine;  it  was  in  his  charge  while  before  the 
Senate;  and  in  its  final  form  it  followed  closely  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Frye  in  a 
previous  session.  But  whatever  contribution  may 
have  been  made  by  others,  this  Union  is  an  endur¬ 
ing  memorial  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  vision  and  to  his 
leadership  in  its  organization  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  ideals  it  has  served. 

A  basic  purpose  of  this  Union  has  been  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  trade  between  its  members.  Mr. 
Blaine  believed  in  economic  understandings  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  this  hemisphere,  and  he 
regarded  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  as  the 
foundation  of  understanding  and  of  mutual  com¬ 
mercial  and  economic  advantage.  In  his  mind 
Pan  Americanism  and  reciprocity  in  trade  were 
intimately  related.  His  active  and  unusual  efforts 
while  Secretai  y  of  State  in  behalf  of  a  reciprocity 
provision  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890 
followed  shortly  his  presence  and  his  spteech  in  the 
International  Conference  of  1889.  Early  in  the 
year  1890,  after  this  tariff  bill  had  passed  the  House 
and  while  it  was  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Blaine 
transmitted  to  Senator  Hale  of  Maine  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  measure  drafted  by  him.  This  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  President  to  declare  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  free  and  op>en  to  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  nation  of  the  American  Hemisphere, 
upon  which  products  no  export  duties  were 
im|K>sed,  whenever  and  as  long  as  such  nations 
admitted  to  their  p>orts,  free  of  duties  and  other 
taxes,  various  enumerated  articles  and  commodi¬ 
ties,  products  of  the  United  States.  This  Blaine 
Amendment  verged  closely  ufKin  free  trade 
between  the  republics  of  this  Western  Hemisphere. 


It  might  be  asserted  with  substantial  justification 
that  only  in  our  recent  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
has  this  country  approved  such  freedom  of  entrj- 
of  the  products  of  other  countries  into  our  markets 
as  was  prop>osed  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Blaine  believed  profoundly  in  the  principle 
of  arbitration  of  controversies  between  nations. 
So  always  has  this  Pan  American  Union  believed. 
.So  it  believes  today. 

Mr.  Blaine  accepted  as  truth  that  this  nation 
could  not  live  unto  itself  alone.  If  here  today,  he 
would  recognize  that  the  genius  of  man  has  so 
narrowed  our  world  that  an  event  happening 
anywhere  within  it  might  profoundly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  every  other 
nation.  Whenever  nations  might  meet  for  action 
upion  social,  industrial,  economic  or  fKilitical 
problems  of  common  concern,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Blaine  would  wish  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in 
consideration  of  these  problems  and  in  decisions 
respiecting  them.  I  believe  he  would  urge  the 
United  States  to  do  its  part  in  making  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  more  enlightened  world;  that  if  with  us, 
in  the  eventful  and  trying  years  in  which  we  now 
live,  he  would  hopie,  through  international  effort, 
to  bring  about  economic  stability,  the  lightening 
of  restrictions  upon  world  trade,  disarmament  by 
the  nations  of  the  world,  international  order  and 
justice  and  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
men,  and,  because  he  would  wish  these  benefits 
for  the  United  States,  that  he  would  insist  our 
country  bear  in  full  honor  the  labors  and  sacrifices 
of  victory  and  the  burdensome  demands  upon  our 
strength  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which 
victory  and  the  better  days  to  follow  will  impose. 
To  make  contribution  to  the  realization  of  these 
high  hop>es  is  the  responsibility  which  we  of  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  this  Pan 
.American  comradeship  in  part  must  assume  and 
serve  if  we,  and  those  who  come  after  us,  are  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  security  and  peace, 
through  which  will  come  in  ever  fuller  measure 
human  betterment  and  human  happiness.  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Blaine  calls  us  to  this  task. 

In  presenting  the  next  speaker,  the  Vice 
Chairman  said:  “The  Honorable  Ricardo 
.\lfaro,  ex-President  of  Panama,  will  now 
address  you.  A  master  of  the  spoken  word 
and  champion  of  Pan  Americanism,  he  is 
well  known  to  you  all.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  been  preaching  by  word 
and  deed  the  holy  cause  of  inter-American 
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friendship.  Thus  his  prestige  is  continent¬ 
wide  and  we  always  listen  to  him  with 
pleasure.” 

Dr.  Alfaro  paid  his  tribute  to  Blaine  in 
these  words: 


Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen: 


VVe  have  gathered  here  to  honor  the  mcmor)-  of 
a  man  whose  name  is  pronounced  with  respect 
and  sympathy  in  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  No  more  fitting  place  could  be  found  for 
this  tribute  to  James  G.  Blaine  than  this  stately 
room,  for  this  shrine  to  the  unity  and  the  peace  of 
the  Americas  is  perpetually  linked  to  the  name  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  continental  relationships. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  not  the  originator  of  Pan 
•Americanism  as  a  sentiment,  as  a  current  of 
rapprochement  flowing  between  the  peoples  of  the 
North  and  the  South  of  our  continent.  In  this 
sense  Pan  Americanism  existed  before  Blaine  was 
bom.  He  did  not  conceive  or  discover  anything 
new,  but  he  took  hold  of  a  noble  ideal,  apparently 
dead,  but  only  dormimt,  and  did  the  things  that 
were  necessary  to  awake  it,  to  revitalize  it  and 
to  make  it  a  strong  and  fruitful  reality. 

There  is  merit,  indeed,  in  original  conception, 
in  invention,  in  discovery.  Tribute  is  due  to  the 
peerless  geniuses  in  whose  brains  are  born  the 
great  conceptions  by  which  humanity  marks 
glorious  advances  in  the  forward  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  But  the  man  of  action,  the  man  who  is 
not  an  inventor  or  a  discoverer,  but  puts  to  work 
ideas  or  projects  languishing  in  inertia  and  barren¬ 
ness,  is  nonetheless  entitled  to  the  recognition  of 
posterity. 

The  ideal  of  the  unity  of  America  is  as  old,  nay, 
older  than  the  nationalities  which  completed  in 
the  South  the  work  of  political  freedom  started  in 
the  North.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  free  America 
was  always  conceived  as  a  united  America.  Be¬ 
fore  the  independence  of  the  former  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  colonies  was  achieved, 
warriors  and  thinkers,  statesmen  and  writers 
spoke  of  the  many  factors  which  called  for  unity. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Southern  revolutions,  the  Brazilian  Maia 
said  to  Thomas  Jefferson:  “Nature  has  made  us 
inhabitants  of  the  same  continent,  and  hence,  in 
some  sort,  compatriots.”  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
the  glorious  forerunner  of  Spanish  American 
independence,  dreamed  of  a  great  confederation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  remarkable 


and  almost  forgotten  American,  William  Thorn¬ 
ton,  formulated  a  complete  plan  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  continental  commonwealth  named 
The  United  States  of  North  and  South  Columbia. 
The  Chilean  Liberator  O’Higgins,  the  Argen¬ 
tinians  Martinez  de  Rosas  and  Montcagudo,  the 
Ecuadoreans  Espejo  and  Rocafuerte,  the  Pervuian 
Juan  Egana,  the  Honduran  Cecilio  del  Valle, 
all,  in  one  form  or  other,  advocated  or  outlined 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  our  republics.  Artigas, 
the  magnificent  LVuguayan  hero,  was  the  first  to 
give  tangible  form  to  the  doctrine  of  solidarity, 
by  declaring  that  his  country  would  consider  as 
her  enemies  the  enemies  of  any  State  of  America. 
Bolivar,  the  peerless  Man  of  Destiny,  from  the 
days  of  his  early  campaigns  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Panama  Congress,  had  always  shown  himself 
an  ardent  apostle  of  a  free  America  resting  upon 
the  structure  of  a  united  America.  And  here  in 
Washington  the  golden  tongue  of  Henry  Clay 
proclaimed  in  immortal  words  the  necessity  to  set 
up  in  the  New  World  “a  great  system  which  would 
constitute  the  rallying  pioint  of  human  wisdom 
against  all  the  despiotism  of  the  Old  World.” 

From  the  Potomac  to  the  River  Plate,  unity  and 
freedom,  freedom  and  unity  were  the  supreme 
conceptions  that  inspired  international  thought  in 
the  heroic  days  of  the  formation  of  our  nation¬ 
alities. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
independence  had  been  consolidated  in  the 
Southern  countries.  In  the  North,  James  Monroe 
had  warned  the  absolutist  monarchs  of  Europte 
that  the  American  continent  was  closed  forever  to 
any  further  colonization  or  to  any  form  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  control  by  European  powers.  And 
Bolivar,  evoking  the  legendary  times  when  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  w<is  a  center  of  the  League  of 
the  Greek  republics,  set  about  to  make  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  the  heart  of  a  League  of  the  American 
Republics. 

But  unfortunately,  the  movement  started  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  towards  unity  and 
peace  suffered  a  setback  and  the  continent  went 
through  six  long  decades  of  disunion,  insecurity, 
and  violence.  The  far-sighted  plans  of  Bolivar 
came  to  grief  with  the  closing  of  the  Congress  of 
Panama.  The  voice  of  Clay  resounded  no  more 
in  Congress  with  those  fervent  sentences  in  which 
he  pleaded  for  friendly  ties  with  the  sister  republics 
of  the  South.  The  doctrine  formulated  by  James 
Monroe  was  misunderstood  or  distorted  and  failed 
to  be  applied  in  flagrant  instances  in  which  the 
integrity  and  the  rights  of  several  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  were  trampled  upion.  The  whole 
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world  was  goin^  through  the  convulsions  of  un¬ 
bridled  imperialism.  There  was  a  general  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  weaker  nations. 
Great  Britain,  then  in  the  height  of  her  naval 
power,  and  inspired  by  moral  conceptions  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  those  of  today,  made  her 
power  feared  and  felt  throughout  our  continent. 
From  Argentina  she  wrested  control  of  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands.  From  Guatemala  she  took,  by  a 
series  of  encroachments,  the  valuable  territory  of 
Belize,  originally  occupied  under  a  mere  permit  to 
cut  dye-woods.  In  Nicaragua  she  effected  a 
landing  in  the  port  of  Greytown  and  attempted  to 
expand  her  holdings  by  supporting  the  undignified 
farce  of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom.  Honduras  had 
to  suffer  occupation  of  the  port  of  Amapala  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Bay  Islands  in  the  Caribbean. 
Peru  saw  the  Chincha  Islands  threatened  with 
seizure.  Blockades,  bombardments,  naval  demon¬ 
strations,  high-handed  acts,  were  common. 
Montevideo  was  blockaded  by  the  French,  Callao 
and  Valparaiso  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards, 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  British.  Against  Mexico. 
England, Spain,  and  France  took  joint  naval  action, 
the  aftermath  of  which  was  the  erection  of  a 
phantom  throne  supjxirtcd  by  the  armies  of  the 
French  Empire.  Spain  waged  war  against  Peru 
and  Chile,  talked  of  a  reconquest  of  part  of  her 
former  Empire,  beginning  with  Ecuador,  and 
annexed  the  E)ominican  Republic  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  filibustering  expeditions  of  William 
Walker  created  widespread  alarm  and  were 
looked  up>on  as  the  commencement  of  a  machina¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  overrun  and  seize  new 
territories  in  Hispanic  America. 

Blaine  was  a  man  of  talent,  of  learning,  of  a 
cosmopolitan  mind,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  details  of  that  tragic  panorama  of  bloodshed 
and  plunder.  Well  could  he  see  that  our  con¬ 
tinent,  so  enormously  rich  in  natural  resources,  so 
pregnant  with  boundless  potentialities,  was  the 
theater  of  frequent  civil  wars,  coups  d'etat,  disorder 
and  instability.  For  many  of  our  republics 
piolitical  life  was  a  perennial  transition  from 
tyranny  to  revolution  and  from  revolution  to  the 
uncontrolled  rule  of  victorious  soldiers.  But  this 
was  not  the  most  distressing  factor.  Perhaps  it 
was  necessary  for  the  young  democracies  to  learn 
by  painful  experience  the  difficulties  of  self- 
government  and  pay  for  the  benefit  of  internal 
consolidation  a  price  of  blood  and  misery.  The 
most  distressing  aspect  of  the  condition  of  America 
in  those  dark  years  was  that  faith  had  been  lost 
in  the  reality  of  Right  within  the  international 
community.  Fear  was  the  normal  state  of  mind 


because  experience  showed  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  in  fact  epitomized  in  the  cynical, 
brutal  aphorism  of  Bismarck:  La  force  prime  le  droit. 
Still  more  disconcerting  to  Blaine  was  the  fact 
that  wars  had  occurred  among  the  nations  of  our 
hemisphere,  called  by  nature  to  lead  a  life  of 
undisturbed  peace.  He  was,  doubtless,  grieved 
by  the  recollection  of  inter-American  conflicts; 
the  invasion  and  domination  of  .Santo  Domingo 
by  Haiti;  the  tragic  struggle  between  the  United 
States  «md  Mexico;  the  wars  among  the  C.entral 
.\inerican  republics  over  the  issue  of  union;  the 
devastating  war  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uru¬ 
guay  against  Paraguay;  short  but  bloody  en¬ 
counters  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  between 
Peru  and  Eicuador,  between  Eicuador  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  most  present  in  bis  mind,  because  it 
coincided  with  his  tenure  of  office  as  .Secretary  of 
State,  the  long,  fierce  conflict  between  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  which  broke  out  in  1879  and 
ended  only  with  the  treaty  of  1884. 

The  Alabama  arbitration  had  awakened 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  our 
continent,  deep  interest,  evidently  some  hope, 
perhaps  some  faith.  Colombia  concluded  with 
Chile  a  treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration,  and  its 
Government  conceived  the  noble  plan  of  holding 
a  second  .American  Congress  in  Panama  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  by  all  the  other 
States  of  ample  and  obligatory  arbitration  as  the 
only  civilized  method  of  solving  international 
controversies.  The  high-minded  Colombian  ini¬ 
tiative,  however,  came  to  naught. 

But  Blaine  was  not  dismayed.  He  had  faith  in 
arbitration,  he  believed  in  p>eace  founded  upon 
justice,  he  was  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
reason  would  triumph  over  violence  in  the  in¬ 
cessant  struggle  of  right  against  might.  For  this 
he  was  called  a  dreamer  in  his  day.  His  adver¬ 
saries  and  critics  frequently  sneered  at  his  idealisra 
Such  is  the  fate  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  final 
advent  of  a  reign  of  law.  They  appear  as  bliss¬ 
fully  optimistic,  especially  in  this  tragic  hour  in 
which  the  free  men  of  the  whole  world  are  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  against  the  scourge  of  Naziism, 
Fascism  and  military  despotism.  But  this  struggle 
against  brutality  and  terror  is  evidence  that  there 
is  realism  in  idealism,  and  as  the  signs  of  certain 
victory  multiply,  the  defenders  of  freedom  are  not 
devising  plans  of  loot  or  even  revenge;  they  are 
devoting  their  thoughts  to  the  organization  of 
a  better  world  ufion  the  bases  of  human  solidarin 
and  international  justice. 

It  is  not  by  thinking  of  present  calamities  that 
one  can  appreciate  the  advances  of  humanity  in 
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its  continuous  inarch  tow  ai  ds  moi  ality  and  right¬ 
eousness.  It  is  by  contrasting  present  with  past 
conditions  that  we  can  appreciate  the  distance 
that  has  been  travelled,  the  achievements  that 
have  been  pierformed.  Despite  all  the  violence 
and  brutality  of  our  day,  we  arc  bound  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  great  progress  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  pieace.  We  have  a  machinery  of 
international  justice  that  did  not  exist  twenty-five 
years  ago;  arbitration  has  attained  a  development 
which  is  encouraging  when  compared  with  con¬ 
ditions  existing  fifty  years  ago.  In  our  continent, 
and  without  forgetting  its  turbulent  past,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  victories  of  jjcace  have  been 
many  more  than  the  victories  of  war,  and  that  with 
the  settlement  of  the  last  boundary  controversies, 
we  feel  sure  that  at  least  in  the  New  World  peace 
is  a  tangible,  resplendent  and  lasting  reality. 

In  like  manner  Blaine  could  compare  the  past 
with  the  present  and  perceive  that  the  mentality 
of  the  American  jjeoples  in  the  early  eighties  was 
by  no  means  the  same  dangerous,  unsound 
mentality  prevailing  fifty,  forty,  even  twenty-five 
years  before.  He  was  convinced  that  the  general 
clamor  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  a  healthy  sign  that  .America  really 
yearned  for  peace.  He  believed  in  a  future 
of  unity,  tranquility,  trade  and  prosperity,  and 
he  undertook  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  such  a 
future. 

The  terms  of  the  invitation  sent  by  Blaine  to  the 
Southern  republics  in  November  of  1881  reveal 
his  abhorrence  of  war,  his  love  of  pteace,  his  faith 
in  the  p>owrr  of  joint  deliberation  as  an  instrument 
for  accord  and  unity.  Here  is  part  of  the  eloquent 
plea  he  made  sixty  years  ago;  .  .  The  Presi¬ 
dent  extends  to  all  the  independent  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  an  earnest  invitation 
to  participate  in  a  general  congress  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  discussing  the  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  war  lietween  the  nations  of  .America. 
He  desires  that  the  attention  of  the  Ckrngress  shall 
be  strictly  confined  to  this  one  great  object;  that 
its  sole  aim  shall  be  to  seek  a  way  of  piermanently 
averting  the  horror  of  cruel  and  bloody  combat 
between  countries,  oftenest  of  one  blood  and 
speech,  or  the  even  worse  calamity  of  internal 
commotion  and  civil  strife;  that  it  shall  regard  the 
burdensome  and  far-reaching  consequences  of 
such  struggles,  the  legacies  of  exhausted  finances, 
of  oppressive  debt,  of  onerous  taxation,  of  ruined 
cities,  of  paralyzed  industries,  of  devastated  fields, 
of  ruthless  conscription,  of  the  slaughter  of  men, 
of  the  grief  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of  em¬ 


bittered  resentments  that  long  survive  those  who 
provoked  them  and  heavily  afflict  the  inntx:ent 
generations  that  come  after.” 

That  invitation  of  1881  did  not  mean  success  for 
Blaine.  It  only  marked  the  beginning  of  almost 
a  decade  of  toil  and  struggle  for  the  lofty  ideal  he 
had  championed.  It  is  unfortunate  when  internal 
politics  interfere  with  international  questions. 
Much  too  frequently  a  foreign  policy  is  identified 
by  political  passion  with  the  statesman  who  has 
conceived  it  or  is  pursuing  it.  And  however 
sound,  however  expiedient,  however  desirable, 
however  necessary,  that  piolicy  may  be,  the  policy 
is  made  a  victim  of  the  same  hatreds  harbored 
against  its  suppxirter,  and  is  spitefully  attacked 
without  regard  to  its  merit. 

Blaine  had  enemies,  as  supierior  men  generally 
have.  The  very  fact  of  manifest  supieriority  often¬ 
times  transforms  envy  into  hate.  Political  enemies 
know  that  a  man  is  most  cruelly  hurt  when  his 
outstanding  work  is  destroyed  or  discredited. 
Therefore,  the  enemies  of  Blaine  concentrated 
their  attacks  iipion  the  project,  so  dear  to  him,  of 
holding  a  eontinental  congress.  President  Arthur 
was  prevailed  upKin  to  withdraw  the  invitation 
Blaine  had  sent  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  former’s  predecessor,  Mr.  Garfield,  and  of 
Mr.  Arthur  himself.  And  such  a  grave  decision, 
involving  the  international  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  future  of  the  whole  continent,  was 
supported  with  the  feeble  argument  that  Europie 
might  be  jealous  and  displeased  if  the  United 
.States  discussed  with  “selected  nationalities,” 
that  is,  with  the  sister  republics  of  the  hemisphere, 
the  ways  and  means  of  consolidating  p)eacc  among 
them! 

Blaine  then  became  a  leader  of  public  opinion 
and  fought  to  avoid  that  error  should  prevail. 
.An  opjen  letter  to  President  Arthur  dated  February 
3,  1882,  showed  in  incisive  language  and  with 
unanswerable  logic  the  enormity  of  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made.  The  matter  was  discussed 
in  Congress,  in  the  press  and  in  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  of  1884,  in  which  Blaine  ran  as  a  candidate 
against  Grover  Cleveland.  It  was  made  evident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  enlightened 
opinion  favored  the  Blaine  piolicy.  The  pieople 
were  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  promoting  pieace 
and  trade  through  unity.  Bills  and  pietitions  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  Congress,  and  finally,  after  six  long  years 
of  extraordinary  parliamentary  activity,  a  bill  was 
approved  by  both  houses  providing  for  the  conti¬ 
nental  congress.  In  compliance  with  that  bill, 
invitations  were  sent  out  by  .Secretary  Bayard  in 
July  1888.  When  General  Harrison  became 
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President  the  following  year,  Blaine  was  appointed 
for  the  second  time  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
second  day  of  October,  1889,  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  met  in  this 
capital  and  Secretary  Blaine  was  elected  its 
President.  For  Blaine  it  was  his  day  of  triumph. 
For  the  American  continent  it  was  the  dawn  of 
this  era  of  friendship  and  solidarity  in  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  live. 

The  fact  that  the  momentous  gathering  took 
place  is  not  the  only  entry  we  have  to  make  to  the 
credit  of  Blaine.  It  is  of  greater  imp>ortance  to 
recall  that  the  first  conference  was  a  signal  suc¬ 
cess  and  that  such  a  success  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  outstanding  ability,  the  consum¬ 
mate  tact,  the  brilliant  statesmanship  that  he  dis¬ 
played  in  the  deliberations.  Without  any  previous 
experience  in  the  unexplored  field  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism,  having  to  deal  with  representatives  of 
countries  of  different  race,  languages,  traditions, 
mentality,  and  idiosyncrasies,  Blaine  took  pains¬ 
taking  care  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  cause  mis¬ 
understanding,  or  fear,  or  suspicion,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  endeavored  to  emphasize  those 
principles  and  concepts  that  he  knew  are  par¬ 
ticularly  cherished  by  the  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  He  avoided  acts  or  words  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  indicative  of  a  “big  brother”  or 
paternalistic  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  that  assembly  of  nations 
large  and  small,  weak  and  strong,  he  stressed 
most  eloquently  the  dogma  of  the  juridical 
equality  of  States.  His  addresses  were  always 
felicitous,  elegant.  Judicious.  His  adversaries 
tried  to  ridicule  them,  but  the  texts  are  there,  and 
the  impartial  reader  of  today  may  see  in  them 
splendid  models  of  wisdom  and  diplomatic 
expression. 

The  day  the  First  Conference  adjourned,  Blaine 
said  to  the  delegates  in  his  closing  remarks:  “The 
extent  tmd  value  of  all  that  has  been  worthily 
achieved  by  your  conference  cannot  be  measured 
today.  We  stand  too  near  it.  Time  will  define 
and  heighten  the  estimate  of  your  work,  exper¬ 
ience  will  confirm  our  present  faith,  final  results 


will  be  your  vindication  and  your  triumph.” 

We  can  make  that  appraisal  now,  fifty  yean 
after  the  death  of  the  farsighted  statesman,  sixq 
after  the  beginning  of  his  epochal  work.  We  arc 
able  now  to  realize  the  fullness  of  his  achievement 
as  the  man  who  succeeded  in  drawing  together 
.Anglo-Saxon  America  and  Latin  America,  as  the 
spiritual  heir  of  Henry  Clay  and  Sim6n  Bolivar. 
.And  we  do  not  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  glory.  The  monument  is  this  palace, 
the  concrete  symbol  of  the  union  of  twenty-one 
sovereign  republics.  The  monument  is  the  im¬ 
mense  work  accomplished,  despite  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  in  half  a  century  of  a  fruitful,  con¬ 
structive,  ever  growing  and  ever  advancing  Pan 
Americanism.  The  monument  is  the  principle  of 
hemisphere  solidarity,  implemented  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  consultation.  The  monument  is  tlx 
solid  front  which  our  nations  present  to  the 
despots  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  show  them  and  the 
whole  world  that  our  continent  is  at  the  same 
time  the  arsenal,  the  bulwark  and  the  hope  of 
democracy. 

In  closing  the  Vice  Chairman  said:  “Tht 
words  of  these  three  distinguished  oraton 
have  described  various  aspects  of  the  lift 
and  labors  of  the  eminent  Secretary  of 
State  James  G.  Blaine.  The  eulogy'  has 
been  complete,  the  commentary  erudite 
and  well  grounded.  Thus  nothing  is  left  F 
for  me  except  the  agreeable  duty  of  ex¬ 
pressing  in  the  name  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  our  pleasure  at  having  with  us,  in 
this  house  of  the  .Americas,  a  number  of 
distinguished  descendants  of  the  great 
man  to  whom  we  have  just  paid  tribute.”  ' 

The  speaker  referred  to  two  daughten 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  Mrs.  Harriet  Blaine  Beale 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Damrosch,  several  grand- ' 
children,  a  great-granddaughter,  and  other 
relatives. 


The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Uruguay  in  Washington 


The  nation’s  capital  again  played  host  to 
a  distinguished  Latin  American  visitor 
when  His  Excellency  Alberto  Guani,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Vice  President- 
Elect  of  Uruguay,  arrived  in  Washington 
the  morning  of  January  23,  1943,  for  a 
five-day  visit.  Dr.  Guani,  who  came 
from  Montevideo  to  Miami,  Florida,  by  air 
and  then  completed  his  journey  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  train,  was  met  at  Union  Station 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  other  officials  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  various  others. 
.\ccompanying  Dr.  Guani  as  members  of 
his  official  party  were  the  following: 
Senores  Luis  Giorgi.  Raul  Previtali,  Julian 
Nogueira,  Marcos  Batlle  Santos,  and  Juan 
F.  Yriart. 

Since  Blair  House,  the  nation’s  official 
guest  residence,  was  undergoing  repairs 
and  renovations,  Dr.  Guani  and  his  party 
lodged  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  where  his 
country’s  Ambassador  to  Washington  also 
makes  his  home.  The  official  program 
scheduled  for  the  Foreign  Minister  began 
almost  at  once,  with  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  presided  at  the 
meeting  and,  addressing  the  distinguished 
visiting  statesman  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Board,  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  1  extend  to 
you,  Mr.  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  a  most  cordial 
and  hearty  welcome.  We  greet  you  as  the  repre¬ 


sentative  of  a  country  that  has  set  a  high  example 
of  democratic  procedure  and  social  advance. 
Uruguay  has  offered  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  that  can  accrue  to  a  nation  when 
political  democracy  and  economic  freedom  move 
forward  in  unison. 

Your  country  has  shown,  too,  unswerving  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  entire  continent. 
All  of  us  owe  Uruguay  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
courageous  policy  it  has  pursued  in  thrusting  aside 
the  threats  of  the  aggressor  nations  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  adequate  defense.  These  acts  have 
aroused  the  admiration  of  all  the  Americas. 

Your  own  distinguished  career  has  been  m<irked 
by  its  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
international  understcinding.  As  President  of  both 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  as  member  of  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  you  have  firmly  and  resolutely  thrown 
the  full  weight  of  your  influence  against  aggression 
in  any  form.  At  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Americtm 
Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  January, 
you  played  a  most  imp>ortant  part  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  constructive  measures  by 
that  conference.  This  same  constructive  influ* 
ence  has  continued  to  be  exercised  through  your 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  which  has  been 
meeting  regularly  at  Montevideo. 

In  the  summer  of  1941,  when  the  full  power  tmd 
scope  of  the  forces  of  aggression  were  becoming 
clear  you  took  the  lead  in  formulating  that 
principle  which  through  common  acceptance  in 
the  Americas  has  become  a  part  of  our  public 
law,  namely,  that  an  American  state  defending 
itself  from  extra-continental  attack  shall  be 
accorded  nonbelligerent  privileges  by  its  sister 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Your  country  was 
the  first  to  adopt  this  stand  and  this  farsighted  and 
statesmanlike  initiative  of  yours  had  the  effect  of 
crystallizing  opinion  throughout  the  Americas 
around  the  concept  of  a  common  defense  of 
continental  solidarity  embodied  in  Resolution 
XV  of  the  Habana  Meeting  of  the  American 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffairs. 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  ALBERTO  GUANI,  MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  .VND  \  IC;E  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  URUGUAY 

Di.  Ciiiani  is  seated  at  the  right  of  the  Honorable  C.ordell  Hull,  C^hairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  renter  of 

the  left-hand  side  of  the  table. 


We  welroine  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Minister,  not 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  country,  but  also  as  a  servant  of  hu¬ 
manity  with  a  splendid  record  of  achievement. 

You  have  now  been  chosen  by  the  people  of 
L'ruguay  to  hold  the  high  office  of  \’iee  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  all  join  in  wishing  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  the  discharge  <jf  the 
important  duties  entrusted  to  you. 

Dr.  Guani,  exprcssirijQf  his  jileastire  and 
gratitude  for  the  tribute  thus  paid  to 
him  and  his  country,  replied  to  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  remarks  in  the  following  words: 

The  welcoming  words  of  the  Chaiiman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Cwdell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
give  me  a  feeling  of  deep  pride. 

His  expres.sions  in  connection  with  my  c  ountry’s 


international  policy  are  good  to  hear,  because  1 
know  that  they  will  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
LIruguayan  people  as  a  fitting  reward  for  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  efforts  which  Uruguay,  in  the  course  ol 
its  domestic  and  international  policy,  has  always 
exerted,  and  is  today  exerting,  on  behalf  of  social 
progress  and  demo<  ratic  procedures. 

Our  defense  of  the  weak  against  the  attacks  of 
the  strong  is  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  justice  that  from 
the  Ix-ginning  of  our  indep>endencc  has  guided 
the  actions  of  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
Republic.  That  is  why,  when  this  war  reached  its 
most  dangerous  and  critical  stage,  at  the  moment 
when  the  invaders  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  had  victory  almost  within  their 
grasp,  the  Ministry  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
heading  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  to  all  the 
American  Governments,  through  this  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  organization  over  which  you  so  ably  prc.side, 
a  vigorous  protest  dictated  by  the  Ghristian  and 
humane  principles  that  guide  us,  in  order  to  make 
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the  aggressor  aware  that  our  Governments  sustain 
the  proclaimed  principle  that  victory  does  not 
bestow  rights  and  that  force  does  not  give  the 
authority  of  ptermanent  acquisition  to  those  who 
use  force  against  the  law. 

As  recalled  by  Your  Excellency,  in  1941  our 
Continent  gave  concrete  form  to  a  definition  of  the 
nonbelligerency  of  any  American  State  defending 
itself  against  the  aggression  of  an  extracontinental 
power. 

In  that  instance  the  Government  of  Uruguay  was 
evoking  and  putting  into  practice  the  old  principles 
r  of  its  international  history  which  General  Artigas, 
the  foremost  hero  of  our  independence,  p>roclaimed 
far  and  wide  in  glorious  instructions  issued  while 
.America  was  still  fighting  for  its  emancipation.! 

Your  Excellency  honors  me  by  affirming  that  my 
actions  as  representative  of  Uruguay  are  in  accord 
with  efforts  that  have  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
human  well-being.  This  is  true,  because  great 
causes  and  high  ideals  are  common  to  all  civilized 
peoples.  The  struggle  in  which  the  American 
Nation  today  is  engaged  with  unparalleled  cour¬ 
age  is  not  only  for  self-defense;  it  goes  beyond 
national  borders  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  American  continent;  it  is  a  most  splendid 
defense  of  all  liberties  and  all  human  rights, 
threatened  by  the  violence  that  has  been  unloosed 
on  the  world  by  the  foes  of  civilization. 

On  reiterating  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to  all  the 
representatives  of  the  sister  Republics  my  deep 
gratitude,  I  am  especially  grateful  because  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  reference  was  made  to  the  post  of  Vice 
President  bestowed  on  me  by  popular  vote  in  Uru¬ 
guay.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  like¬ 
wise  all  my  friends  in  America,  that  in  that  high 
post,  as  well  as  in  any  other  position  in  which  my 
influence  may  be  felt  in  my  country,  this  influence 
will  always  be  exercised  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
peace,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  union  of  the 
•American  democracies,  to  which  will  fall  a  de¬ 
risive  role  in  the  international  organization  of  the 
future  world. 

Upon  adjournment  of  the  special  session 
of  the  Governing  Board,  the  Foreign 
Minister  was  its  guest  at  a  luncheon  served 
in  the  Gallery  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  enter¬ 
tained  the  visiting  Minister  at  dinner.  In 
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addition  to  the  Uruguaytui  Ambassador 
and  the  members  of  the  Minister’s  official 
party,  the  guests  were  Cabinet  members 
and  United  States  congressional  leaders. 

On  the  official  side,  the  Minister’s  visit 
included  conferences  and  discussions  of 
present-day  American  problems  with  vari¬ 
ous  government  chiefs  and  department 
heads.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  and  briefly 
addressed  the  Board’s  members.  Inter¬ 
spersed  among  such  duties  were  many 
social  engagements,  which  gave  him  still 
further  opportunity  to  meet  and  become 
better  acquainted  w'ith  United  States 
Government  officials.  He  was  the  guest 
at  luncheon  on  various  days  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
United  States  Capitol;  of  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  of  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  Dinners 
were  also  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Sumner 
Welles,  at  his  home  at  Oxon  Hill,  Mary¬ 
land;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mrs.  Adolf  Berle,  Jr.,  at  their  home;  and 
finally,  he  was  guest  of  honor  at  an  elegant 
reception,  followed  by  a  dinner,  given  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Uruguay. 

On  January  27,  1943,  Dr.  Guani  and  his 
party  entrained  for  Canada  to  spend  a  few 
days  conferring  with  high  Canadian  offi¬ 
cials.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  in 
New  York  for  a  short  visit  and  while  there 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Pan  American  Society  and  at  other 
functions. 

Returning  to  Washington,  Dr.  Guani 
was  received  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
was  absent  on  his  trip  to  Casablanca  when 
the  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  arrived.  On  February  4  Dr.  Guani 
signed  on  behalf  of  his  government  an 
agreement  by  which  the  Export-Import 
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Bank,  represented  b)’  its  president,  Mr. 
Warren  Lee  Pierson,  agreed  to  establish  a 
credit  of  $20,000,000  in  favor  of  Uruguay 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  financing  the 
cost  of  a  program  of  public  works  and  agri¬ 
cultural  projects.  The  next  day  the  Min¬ 
ister  left  for  home. 

Dr.  Guani,  who  has  a  continent-wide 
reputation  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  and  inter-American  soli¬ 
darity,  has  served  his  country  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  three  fields — education,  the  law', 
and  diplomacy.  In  his  capacity  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  represented 
Uruguay  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference 
in  January  1942,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
announce  that  his  country'  would  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  follow¬ 
ing  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  the 


resolution  recommending  such  acdon.  In 
the  general  elections  that  took  place  in 
Uruguay  in  November  1942,  he  was 
elected  Vice  President  and  will  soon  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  with  the  newly  elected 
President,  Juan  Jos6  Am6zaga. 

Dr.  Guani  gave  the  press  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  more  than  ordinary  human 
interest  story  by  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  his  train  trip  from  Miami  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  happened  to  learn  that  in 
the  overcrowded  coach  ahead  of  his  own 
car  three  United  States  Marines  were 
standing  because  of  the  lack  of  seau. 
Putting  his  “Good  Neighbor”  ideas  into 
practical  effect,  he  went  forward  and 
invited  the  three  Marines  to  share  the 
comforts  of  his  car  and  he  himself  paid  the 
difference  in  their  fares. 


Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 
in  the  Caribbean  Fisheries 

MILTON  J.  LOBELL 
Associate  Fishery  Engiruer,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


For  over  15  million  people  living  in  the 
Caribbean  countries,  fish  is  the  basic  pro¬ 
tein  food,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
consumption  is  imported — salted,  dried, 
pickled,  and  canned.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  any  curtailment  of  these  imports  due 
to  war  conditions  must  focus  vital  attention 
upon  the  possibilities  of  replacing  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  foreign  supplies  with 
locally  produced  fish. 

Caribbean  fishery  development  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  affected  not  only  by  economic  con¬ 
ditions;  it  is  also  beset  by  a  host  of  specific 
problems.  There  is  almost  complete  lack, 


for  example,  of  any  organized  fishery  in¬ 
dustries  within  the  area.  This  is  partially 
due  to  conditions  arising  from  a  one-crop 
economy:  this  cash  crop  has  never  been 
fish.  When  it  is  sugar,  petroleum,  ba¬ 
nanas,  coffee  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Panama, 
trade,  the  economy  of  the  country  must  be 
geared  to  that  particular  commodity.  In 
cases  of  over-population,  as  in  Barbados,  a 
cash  crop  is  a  necessity;  for  it  would  never 
be  possible  to  feed  the  population  there 
even  if  the  entire  land  surface  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  cultivation  of  food  crops. 

The  Caribbean  was  discovered  and 
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colonized  by  men  who  were  interested  in 
little  else  but  a  quick  return  with  large 
profits.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  sought  treasure  in  the  form  of  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  gems.  The  ancient 
pearl  fisheries  of  Isla  Margarita,  Venezue¬ 
la,  are  still  operative,  and  continue  to  be 
a  stimulus  to  present-day  food  fisheries. 
The  ravages  of  war,  political  unrest, 
absenteeism,  exploitation,  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  buccaneers,  privateers,  and  pirates 
had  great  consequences  in  discouraging 
private  enterprise.  When  it  was  found 
that  sugarcane  could  be  easily  grown  in  the 
Antilles  and  was  elsewhere  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  the  planter  class  took  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Indies.  Everything  w’as 
then  subordinated  to  sugar  profits;  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  cheap  labor  for  the 
cane  fields,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
African  negroes  were  brought  in  as  slaves. 
When  the  slaves  were  freed,  their  place 


was  taken  to  some  extent  by  East  Indians. 

Since  there  remained  no  available  land 
for  the  food  crops  necessary  to  feed  the 
sugar  workers,  the  die  was  cast:  an  ever* 
increasing  flood  of  sugar,  molasses,  and 
rum  was  exported.  Food  was  imported. 
Since  New  England  and  Canada  also  had 
a  cash  crop  to  dispose  of — salt  fish— this 
worked  out  well.  What  then  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  establishment  of  the 
salt  fish  and  sugar  trade?  It  proved  to  be 
a  profitable  business  at  both  ends  and  in 
the  middle,  too,  and  fortunes  were  built 
up  in  the  handling  and  freighting  of  these 
products. 

The  pattern  was  a  godsend  to  the 
planters,  for  the  salt  fish  provided  a  non- 
perishable,  tasty,  nutritious  and,  above  all, 
cheap  source  of  protein  food.  To  this 
day,  the  majority  of  West  Indians  prefer 
salt  fish  to  fresh;  for,  as  they  say,  it  is  not 
only  a  food,  but  also  a  flavoring  for  their 


FISHING  BOATS  AT  LA  GUAIRA 

Venezuela  can  become  one  of  the  important  fishing  nations  of  the  world,  for  there  are  viist  resources 

along  its  coast. 
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rice  and  beams.  In  the  Spanish  American 
countries,  salt  fish  was  not  so  widely  con¬ 
sumed,  since  the  Spaniards  did  not  permit 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
Gradually,  however,  and  particularly 
around  Holy  Week,  bacalao  or  salt  fish 
came  to  be  used.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
West  Indian  fisherman,  after  collecting  a 
few  coppers  from  his  sale  of  fresh  fish, 
changes  his  trousers  and  betakes  himself 
to  the  nearest  store  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
salt  fish  for  his  dinner. 

Fish  is  a  perishable  article.  As  soon  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  water,  decomposition 
processes  commence.  In  the  hot,  humid 
climate  of  the  Caribbean,  perishable  foods 
go  bad  quickly.  With  no  means  of  preser¬ 
vation  except  salt  (expensive  and  of  poor 
quality)  there  has  been  no  incentive  for 
fishermen  to  increase  their  production  by 
developing  better  boats  and  gear.  The 
excess  over  the  daily  demand  had  to  be 
thrown  or  given  away.  In  some  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  salt  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  While  the  needs  of  the 
fishermen  are  acknowledged  in  some 
Caribbean  countries  by  making  cheap  salt 
available,  this  has  not  been  done  in  others. 
Lack  of  good  transportation,  holding,  and 
marketing  facilities  has  also  adversely 
affected  the  growth  of  fishing  industries; 


thus,  the  interior  populations  seldom  or 
never  got  fresh  fish,  even  though  they 
might  rarely  have  procured  imported  salt 
fish  on  special  occasions. 

Experienced  Old  World  fishermen 
brought  the  industry  to  New  England,  but 
few  if  any  of  these  craftsmen  settled  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  planter  elass  never  cared 
to  fish  except  perhaps  as  a  sport;  the  field 
hands  and  others  in  the  lower  classes 
were  unable  to  carry  on  any  sort  of  organ¬ 
ized  fisheries  for  they  lacked  money  as  well 
as  the  initiative  and  technical  skills  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  result,  small  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  growth  of  fishing  activities. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  a  fishing  industry  could  have  been 
developed  had  large  supplies  of  easily 
caught  fish  been  available.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  some 
expansion  in  areas  around  Cuba  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  with  nationals  of  these  countries 
taking  the  initiative;  and  on  Campeche 
Bank,  where  United  States  enterprise  has 
exploited  the  resources.  These  instances, 
however,  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  in  each  case  these  fisheries  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  places  where  there  were  good 
supplies  of  easily  caught  fish. 

Areas  such  as  these  are  generally  limited, 
however;  for,  contrary  to  poijular  opinion, 


FISH  POTS  M.ADE  OF 
B.\MBOO  STRIPS 

So  far  no  one  has  devised  any 
type  of  fishing  gear  more  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  vicinity  of  coral 
or  rocks  than  hand  lines  and 
fish  pmts. 
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Photocraph  by  M.  J.  Lobell 

A  CARIBBEAN  MARKET  SCENE 
Fresh  and  crudely  dried  fish  and  shellfish  are  sold. 

fish  do  not  abound  in  tropical  waters. 
There  are  areas  of  high  productivity,  but 
these  are  relatively  limited.  Throughout 
the  Claribbean  there  are  numerous  species 
of  fish  but  relatively  few  individuals  of 
each.  There  are  no  tropical  equivalents 
of  the  Grand  Banks,  for  instance,  or  the 
North  Pacific. 

Food  is  the  basis  of  existence  on  land 
and  in  the  sea.  In  tropical  waters,  the 
production  of  food  organisms  is  limited 
because  of  the  limited  availability  of 
nutrient  salts.  Although  large  quantities 
of  nutrients  are  brought  down  by  the 
tropical  rivers,  there  are  no  annual  over¬ 
turns  of  water  layers;  there  is  little,  if 
any,  upwelling  to  replenish  the  supplies 
at  the  surface.  The  nutrients,  therefore, 
are  quickly  exhausted,  and  life  does  not 
burgeon  as  it  does  in  the  temperate  and 
arctic  seas. 

The  probable  productivity  of  a  water 
area  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the 


amount  of  bottom  within  the  100-fathom 
line,  for  it  is  within  this  zone  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bottom  food  is  the  greatest. 
The  Caribbean  is  notoriously  deficient  in 
such  areas;  but,  where  they  do  occur, 
fish  are  also  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  support  increased  fishing.  Most  of  the 
bank  areas,  with  the  exception  of  some 
close  to  shore  and  within  range  of  small 
fishing  boats,  are  practically  untouched. 
It  is  erroneous,  however,  to  believe  that 
these  can  be  the  basis  for  a  very  large 
fishery. 

The  very  physical  nature  of  the  banks 
prohibits  the  use  of  mass-production 
methods.  Trawls  are  practically  useless 
because  of  the  high  incidence  of  coral 
structures.  Where  there  is  open  or  un¬ 
obstructed  bottom  available  to  trawling, 
there  are  no  fish.  Most  of  the  fish  popu¬ 
lation  is  concentrated  within  and  near 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  coral  or  rocks, 
for  it  is  in  these  areas  that  protection  and 
food  are  to  be  found.  To  this  date,  no 
one  has  yet  devised  any  type  of  fishing 
gear  more  efficient  in  these  circumstances 
than  handlines  and  fish  pots.  These  can 
be  improved,  of  course;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  particular  type  of  fishery  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  high-unit-cost, 
piecework  one.  Too,  under  a  heavy 
fishing  strain,  it  is  certain  that  early 
depletion  would  occur,  especially  on  the 
smaller  and  more  isolated  banks,  for  the 
fish  populations  in  these  places  have  a 
relatively  slow  growth  rate  and  a  slow 
rate  of  replacement. 

The  picture  is  not  altogether  gloomy, 
however.  There  are  possibilities  for  the 
establishment  of  large-scale  fishing  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Caribbean  area.  In  general, 
it  is  known  that  large  schools  of  pelagic 
fishes — tuna,  bonito,  Spanish  mackerel, 
kingfish,  and  others  such  as  marlin  and 
swordfish — pass  westward  through  certain 
channels  into  the  Caribbean,  along  the 
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TRIMMING  SPONGES 

The  Cuban  sponge  fishery  is  gradually  coming  back  after  the  effects  of  a  blight. 


north  coasts  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and 
northward  through  the  Bahamas  and  along 
the  coast  of  Florida.  Portions  of  these 
runs  appear  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 
finally  disappear  offshore  to  the  eastward. 
Besides  these  major  runs,  there  are  smaller 
ones  of  local  nature  in  many  places  in  the 
Caribbean,  consisting  of  herrings  or  sar¬ 
dines,  menhaden,  jacks,  and  other  species 
that  are  very  little  touched  at  present. 

There  are  areas,  such  as  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  where  shrimps  are  to  be  found  in 
large  quantities;  and  here  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  trawling,  for  coral  is  not  a  problem 
in  the  Gulf.  In  this  and  in  other  areas, 
large  increases  in  the  catch  of  shore  fish, 
such  as  mullet,  robalo,  tarpon,  drums,  and 
others,  can  be  obtained  with  improved 
types  of  gear.  Throughout  the  Caribbean 
there  are  banks  that  have  scarcely  been 
scratched  by  the  rudimentary’  methods 


used.  Moreover,  depths  from  50  to  100 
fathoms  and  the  edges  of  the  100  fathom 
curve  have  been  avoided  by  the  native 
fishermen  because  these  could  not  be 
fished  with  their  gear. 

Refugee  fishermen  from  the  Old  World 
have  settled  in  some  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  recently,  and  they  have  brought 
new  initiative  and  techniques  with  them. 
The  various  Governments  are  becoming 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  great  value  of 
fisheries  to  their  countries;  and  the  United 
States,  following  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
is  encouraging  this  through  loaned  techni¬ 
cians  and  offers  of  student  fellowships. 

Land  transportation  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  better,  but  perhaps  the  airplane 
will  be  the  magic  carpet  of  the  future  for 
carrying  fish.  Regular  transportation  of 
fish  by  this  means  was  in  operation  in 
both  Colombia  and  Honduras  in  1942; 
and  people  in  the  capitals  of  these  coun- 
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tries  were,  for  the  first  time,  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  fresh  sea  fish. 
Cold  storage  plants  are  increasing  in 
number;  the  place  of  ice  in  fisheries  is 
being  better  understood  by  the  native 
fishermen.  They  are  taking  a  greater 
pride  in  their  work,  and  capital  is  finding 
a  new  field  for  investment  in  the  fisheries. 

Venezuela  offers  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  utilization  of 
marine  resources.  There,  practically  the 
entire  fishery-products  consumption  is 
supplied  by  national  industries.  There 
is  a  slowly  growing  export  trade  of  fish 
as  well  as  the  long  established  export  of 
pearls.  Venezuela  produces  salted,  dried, 
and  pickled  fish,  and  a  host  of  canned  fish 
products.  The  government  has  stimulated 
fishing  with  loans,  and  has  constructed 
a  boat  for  experimental  fishing.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fishermen  and  their  families, 
cannery  help,  distributors,  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  have  benefited.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  Venezuela  can  become 
one  of  the  important  fishing  nations  of 
the  world,  for  there  are  vast  resources 
along  the  coasts. 

The  Cubans  also  have  developed  fish- 
cries;  but  here  the  government  has  not 
taken  a  basic  stand  on  the  question  of  aid 
to  the  fisheries.  Cuban  canneries  pro¬ 
duce  an  excellent  grade  of  canned  tuna 
and  langosta  (spiny  lobster)  and  in  the 


past  have  prepared  quick-frozen  fish 
fillets  and  spiny-lobster  tails  for  the 
United  States  market.  The  Cuban  sponge 
fishery  is  gradually  coming  back  after  the 
effects  of  a  blight  which  almost  wiped  it 
out.  Cuban  fishing  schooners  have  been 
fishing  regularly  on  Campeche  Bank  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

The  development  of  fisheries  in  the  other 
Caribbean  countries  depends  upon  proper 
organization  of  producing,  processing,  and 
marketing.  The  native  fishermen  must 
be  instructed  in  the  use  of  larger  and  better 
boats  and  more  efficient  gear.  Each 
government  must  take  the  lead  in  securing 
the  best  possible  technicians,  and  by  train¬ 
ing  young  men  in  fisheries  administration 
and  research.  Financing  must  be  secure, 
and  exploitation  of  fishermen  and  con¬ 
sumers  by  middlemen  must  be  eliminated. 
The  governments  must  carry  on  explora¬ 
tory  fishing  and  technological  studies  to 
open  further  fields  for  the  benefit  of  their 
populations. 

With  these  beginnings,  with  a  wholesome 
interest  and  sound  technical  management, 
the  fisheries  of  the  Caribbean  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  where  a  large  portion  of 
local  requirements  c<m  be  met.  When  this 
is  done,  dietary  levels  will  be  elevated,  the 
economic  status  of  thousands  will  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  new  race  of  fishermen  will 
be  developed. 


Courtesy  of  Cbrintiiie  Hudnon  Kenipron 

STYLES  OF  KITCHEN  CHIMNEYS  FROM  A  ROOF  TOP  IN  ANTIGUA 


Kitchens  of  Guatemala 


CHRISTINE  HUDSON  KEMPTON 


The  Spanish  colonial  kitchen  in  Guate¬ 
mala  is  an  institution !  It  is  probably  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
colonial  period  no  single  architectural 
feature  is  more  outstanding  than  these  old 
domed  rooms.  From  both  a  structural 
and  an  esthetic  standpoint,  the  kitchens 
with  their  infinite  variety  of  chimneys  and 
cupolas  are  worth  traveling  many  miles  to 
see,  for  through  three  centuries  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  when  arches,  church  domes,  and 
buttressed  walls  came  thundering  down, 
these  Guatemalan  kitchens  stood  up. 

They  seem  to  be  a  vernacular  develop¬ 
ment  for,  as  far  as  can  be  found,  their  de- 

The  above  is  a  chapter  from  the  jorthcoming  book 
‘Kiuatemala  Baroque  ”  which  deals  with  the  architectur¬ 
al  development  of  Spanish  colonial  Guatemala. 
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sign  is  unique  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Certainly  no  such  variety  of  kitchens  as  is 
to  be  seen  in  Guatemala  is  found  elsewhere 
in  Central  or  South  America.  All  pic¬ 
tured  here  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
Antigua,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what, 
besides  the  question  of  stability  and  archi¬ 
tectural  eflect,  inspired  the  design  of  these 
chimneys,  for  actually  their  size  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  smoke  that 
arises  from  the  glow’ing  charcoal  fires. 

Antigua,  once  called  by  the  imposing 
name  of  La  Muy  Noble  y  Muy  Leal  Ciudad  de 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Goathemala,  was 
established  in  1 543,  and  presented  with  a 
Royal  Charter  by  Emperor  Charles  V.  It 
became  a  city  of  magnificent  proportions, 
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with  an  imposing  cathedral,  churches, 
j  university,  civil  buildings,  and  homes  that 
were  veritable  palaces.  In  less  than  a 
I  century  after  the  Conquest,  the  popula- 
I  tion  reached  the  remarkable  figure  of 
I  seventy  thousand. 

.\lmost  from  its  birth,  however,  tragedy 
and  disaster  accompanied  it.  Its  last 
calamity  as  the  capital  was  the  earthquake 
of  1773,  which  practically  destroyed  the 
city.  This  disaster  was  so  overwhelming 
that  the  governing  officials  and  most  of  the 
populace  moved  to  the  Valle  de  las  Vacas, 
founding  the  present  capital,  Guatemala 
City. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  who  arrived  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  new  world  after 
the  Conquest  were  of  noble  extraction. 
High  officials,  men  of  affairs,  and  men  of 
fortune  seeking  more  riches  arrived  in 
i  Guatemala  to  build  permanent  homes  for 
I  themselves.  Among  the  finest  of  the 
colonial  homes  was,  and  is,  the  famous 
Casa  del  Oidor  recently  restored  to  its 
former  glory  by  Wilson  Popenoe  and  his 
wife,  the  late  Dorothy  Hughes  Popenoe. 
It  was  built  about  1639  by  Don  Luis  de 
las  Infantas  Mendoza  y  Venegas. 

Centuries  of  neglect  and  intermittent 
earthquakes  had  reduced  the  Casa  del 
Oidor  to  almost  utter  ruin,  yet  through  it 
all  the  kitchen  remained  unaltered  and  un¬ 
harmed.  Fortunately  it  is  used  today  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  it  was  when  it 
furnished  Don  Luis  his  banquets.  Though 
larger  than  many  kitchens,  it  is  typical  of 
those  of  the  early  period. 

Square  in  shape,  with  a  long  charcoal 
stove  running  across  one  side,  the  kitchen 
in  this  old  casa  is  actually  nothing  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney.  The  upper 
portion  is  a  cone-shaped  dome,  octagonal, 
and  topped  by  a  cupola  with  an  aperture 
in  each  of  its  sides. 

Two  walls  of  the  kitchen  in  the  Casa  del 
Oidor  have  recessed  arches,  and  a  huge 


CourtMy  of  Christine  Hudson  Kempton 

ANCIENT  KITCHEN  OF  THE  CONVENT 
OF  SANTA  TERESA 


Courtesy  of  Christine  Hudson  Kempton 

CHIMNEY  POTS  AT  SAN  IGNACIO 
This  was  a  Jesuit  retreat  on  the  outskirts  of  Antigua. 
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flat  arch  whose  soffit  measures  several  feet 
divides  the  dining  room  from  what  once 
was  the  baking  end  of  the  kitchen.  Here 
are  placed  two  Dutch  ovens,  much  in  use 
in  our  own  colonial  days.  Often  such 
ovens  were  built  in  beehive  style,  with 
round,  domed  tops,  and  placed  in  a  special 
compartment.  In  the  “Pink  House”  on 
the  opposite  corner  from  the  Casa  del 
Oidor,  there  is  a  separate  oven  compart¬ 
ment,  and  here  also  may  be  found  exi  cl¬ 
ient  examples  of  the  ponderous  arches  so 
frequently  used  in  kitchen  interiors. 

Many  colonial  kitchens  in  their  original 
forms  are  still  to  be  seen  today,  though  the 
majority  of  the’m  are  unused.  In  the 
“Alcazar”  or  Chamorros  House,  once 
occupied  by  a  famous  family  by  that 
name,  the  kitchen  is  on  the  second 
floor  and  leads  out  onto  a  pleasant 
azotea  which  overlooks  the  town.  Excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  colonial  stoves  may  be 


seen  here  and  in  the  Casa  Rodil,  an  jj 
equally  famous  old  house.  il 

The  monasteries  and  convents,  having  | 
to  feed  thousands,  took  their  kitchens  ■ 

j 

seriously,  and  many  remain  today.  .\t  = 

the  Monastery  of  La  Recoleccidn  is  an 
excellent  example  of  one  with  buttressed  i’ 
walls  and  massive  chimney  and  cupola,  j; 
The  deserted  monastery,  wrecked  though 
it  is,  is  still  one  of  the  most  famous  and  {■ 
most  admired  in  the  country.  Built  deep 
into  the  earth,  with  high  magnificent  [ 
arches  and  walls  meters  thick,  yet  it  is  I 
all  in  ruins  except  the  kitchen,  whose  | 
enormous  hexagonal  chimney  is  still  f 
intact,  with  not  even  a  crack  marring  its  i 
smooth  surface.  Because  of  its  good  con-  i 
dition,  it  seems  newer  than  the  remainder 
of  the  building,  though  actually  it  was  j 
built  about  1708,  at  the  same  time  as  the  i. 
main  body  of  the  monastery.  ; 

Of  all  the  monasteries  in  Antigua,  old  | 
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Santo  Domingo  is  the  most  completely 
ruined,  with  vegetation  gradually  covering 
its  prodigious  pile  of  broken  masonry. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  standing  alone, 
is  the  kitchen.  This  is  four-sided,  pyram¬ 
idal  in  shape,  with  a  square  dome  and 
cupola.  It  is  scarcely  harmed,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  stand  for  centuries  more. 

.\t  the  Convent  of  Santa  Teresa  is  the 
most  interesting  kitchen  belonging  to 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  Instead  of  having 
the  usual  square  shape,  with  the  chimney 
in  the  center,  arising  from  all  four  sides, 
this  one  is  oblong.  The  chimney,  at  one 
end,  closely  resembles  that  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  room  itself  is  covered  with 
a  round,  almost  semi-circular  roof,  evi¬ 
dently  another  excellent  feature  in  this 
earthquake  countr\',  judging  from  the 
many  which  still  remain. 

The  interior  of  Santa  Teresa’s  kitchen  is 


as  black  as  the  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  it 
takes  many'  moments  before  one  can 
identify  the  objects,  but  finally  emerging 
into  sight  is  an  enormous  brick  oven  built 
for  baking  hundreds  of  loaves  of  bread  at  a 
time.  After  the  earthquake,  Santa  Tere¬ 
sa’s  kitchen  was  used  to  cook  food  for  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians  who  remained  in 
the  capital,  and  for  those  who  returned  to 
take  up  life  among  the  ruins. 

Today,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Antigua 
presents  a  most  delightful  perspective. 
Rising  in  the  midst  of  lush  tropical 
plantings  of  orange  trees,  banana  plants, 
flowering  hibiscus  and  poinsettias  is  a 
myriad  of  these  ancient  chimneys  with 
their  charming  variety  of  vents  and 
cupolas.  It  is  a  view  quite  distinct 
from  any  to  be  seen  in  other  cities 
built  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  colon¬ 
ial  period. 


Trade  Agreement  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States 


Cci.MiNATiNG  negotiations  that  were  long 
in  progress  and  that  were  particularly 
intensified  after  announcement  by  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  on  November  19,  1941,  of  their 
intentions  to  negotiate,  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  on  December  23,  1942.  It 
was  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  His 
Excellency  Senor  Doctor  Don  Francisco 
Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  thus  became  the  twenty-fifth 
country  and  fifteenth  American  Republic 
with  which  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  of  this  type  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934,  as  extended  by  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1937,  and 
April  12,  1940.  The  agreement  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  December  28,  1942,  and  by  the 
President  of  Mexico  on  December  31, 
1942,  and  therefore,  according  to  its 
own  provisions,  entered  into  force  on 
January  30,  1943.  It  will  remain  in 
force  for  three  years  following  its  effective 
date,  unless  terminated  earlier  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  special  provisions,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  initial  three-year  period,  if 
neither  Government  gives  the  other  notice 
of  intention  to  terminate  the  agreement, 
it  will  automatically  continue  in  force 

This  summary  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  published 
in  a  supplement  to  “  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,” 
December  26,  1942. 
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thereafter,  subject  to  termination  on  six 
months’  notice  or  in  accordance  with  its 
own  special  provisions. 

The  agreement,  designed  both  to  facili¬ 
tate  trade  betw'een  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  during  the  present  emergency  and 
to  provide  a  better  basis  for  trade  expan¬ 
sion  after  the  war,  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  the  agreements  already  negotiated  with 
other  Latin  American  Republics.  Its 
reciprocal  benefits  include  tariff  reductions 
and  bindings  of  existing  customs  treatment 
on  specified  products.  Its  general  provi¬ 
sions  mutually  guarantee  nondiscrimina- 
tory  treatment  in  such  matters  as  quotas  or 
other  forms  of  restriction  on  imports  and 
exports;  the  taxation,  sale,  distribution,  and 
use  of  imported  articles;  any  form  of  ex¬ 
change  control  established  by  either  coun¬ 
try;  and  foreign  purchases  by  either 
government  or  government  controlled  or 
sponsored  agencies;  and  there  are  the 
usual  most-favored-nation  provisions  as¬ 
suring  that  tariff  concessions  made  by  either 
government  to  any  third  country  will  be 
immediately  extended  to  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement.  The  trade  agreement 
in  full  applies  to  all  the  customs  territories 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  most-favored- 
nation  clauses  apply  also  to  all  territory 
under  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  except  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Excepted  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  any  advantages 
now  or  hereafter  accorded  by  either 
country  to  adjacent  countries  for  the  facil¬ 
itation  of  frontier  traffic,  those  accorded 
by  virtue  of  a  customs  union  to  which 
either  country  may  become  a  party  with 
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any  third  country',  and  those  now  or 
hereafter  granted  by  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  one  another  or  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  irrespective  of  any 
change  in  the  political  status  of  any  of  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Article  XI  of  the  agreement  gives  each 
government  some  leeway  in  regard  to  con¬ 
cessions  granted  on  any  product,  in  case 
unforeseen  developments  make  a  change 
desirable  or  necessary.  If  it  is  found  by 
either  government  that  any  article  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  agreement  is  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  conditions 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers  of  the  same  or  analo¬ 
gous  articles,  that  government  will  be  free 
to  withdraw  the  concession  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  to  modify  it  to  the  extent  or  for 
such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  injury.  Before  taking  such  action, 
however,  the  government  must  give 
written  notice  to  the  other  government  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible  and  thus  afford 
the  other  government  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  it  on  the  proposed  action. 
If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  proposes  to  take  the  modifying 
action  will  be  free  to  do  so  and  the  other 
government  will  likewise  be  free  within 
thirty  days  after  such  action  to  terminate 
the  agreement  in  whole  or  in  part  on  thirty 
day.s’  written  notice. 

Total  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  has  fluctuated  rather  widely 
during  the  past  several  years.  In  1929  it 
was  valued  at  $251,601,000;  during  the 
depression  it  reached  the  low  point  of 
568,237,000  in  1933;  by  1937  it  had 
risen  to  $169,570,000.  In  1938  it  fell  ofl  to 
$111,046,000,  but  increased  again  in 
1939  to  $139,443,000  and  in  1940,  with 
the  war  as  an  impetus,  it  reached 
$172,721,000.  From  1931  through  1940 


the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  averaged  about  $18,520,000  a  year. 

United  States  exports  to  Mexico  consist 
primarily  of  manufactured  and  processed 
articles,  the  more  important  ones,  in  terms 
of  total  value  as  indicated  by  trade  figures 
for  1939,  being  automobiles,  parts,  and 
accessories;  industrial  machinery;  chemical 
and  related  products;  vegetable  food 
products  and  beverages;  wood  and  paper 
products;  textile  fibers  and  manufactures; 
aircraft  and  parts;  and  inedible  vegetable 
products.  In  the  new  agreement  Mexico 
granted  concessions  affecting  203  items  of 
its  tariff  schedule,  76  of  them  representing 
reductions  in  duty  and  127  bindings  of 
existing  customs  treatment.  Products  on 
which  concessions  were  made  were  valued 
in  1939  (the  last  year  in  which  trade  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  called  more  nearly 
normal)  at  $23,413,000,  or  29  percent  of 
total  Mexican  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  products  on  which  duty 
was  reduced  accounted  for  $11,113,000,  or 
1 4  percent  of  the  total,  and  those  on  which 
existing  customs  treatment  was  bound 
were  valued  at  $12,300,000,  or  15  percent 
of  Mexico’s  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  that  year. 

Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
mainly  raw  materials  and  crude  and  manu¬ 
factured  foodstuffs.  Trade  statistics  for 
1939  show  that  chief  among  such  exports 
were  copper  for  smelting,  refining,  and 
export;  bananas;  cattle;  coffee;  lead  for 
smelting,  refining,  and  export;  chicle; 
sisal  and  henequen;  and  crude  petroleum 
for  manufacture  in  bond  and  export. 
Concessions  made  by  the  United  States 
apply  to  products  covered  by  103  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  reductions 
being  made  on  57  and  bindings  of  existing 
treatment  on  46,  of  which  latter  category 
31  are  duty-free  items.  Imports  to  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  in  1939  of 
products  covered  by  the  new  agreement 
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were  valued  a  $35,215,000,  or  65  percent 
of  total  imports  from  Mexico  in  that  year. 

Reductions  in  duty,  ranging  from  10  to 
as  much  as  75  percent,  were  granted  by 
Mexico  on  the  following  list  of  United 
States  products; 

Milk  in  powder  or  {lastilles;  hydrogenated 
animal  fats  and  hog  lard  in  tank  cars,  tankers, 
and  other  containers;  onions:  wheat;  hulled  oats, 
including  oatmeal;  canned  vegetable  foods,  not 
specified;  canned  ctsparagus;  fresh  fruit,  not 
specified;  plums,  peaches,  apples,  p>ears,  and 
grapes;  sliced  dried  fruits,  prunes,  and  raisins; 
shelled  and  unshelled  walnuts;  prepared  cereals 
and  flour;  barley  in  the  g;rain;  cottonseed;  hops; 
Virginia  type  raw  tobacco;  razor  blades;  refrig¬ 
erators;  bathroom  fixtures  of  enameled  iron; 
cotton  tire  fabric;  velvet  of  wool  and  other  animal 
fibers,  except  silk;  mixtures  of  ethers  and  alcohols 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  varnish; 
tire  repair  kits;  bicarbonates  of  potassium  and 
sodium;  cosmetics;  rye  and  bourbon  whiskey  of 
specified  alcoholic  strengths;  beacons,  lamps, 
lanterns,  or  reflectors  of  any  kind,  adapted  for 
lighting  by  means  of  dry  batteries  or  eleetric 
generators;  linoleum;  threshers;  passenger  eleva¬ 
tors  and  operating  equipment;  light  and  heavy 
machinery  (such  as  that  used  in  mines,  quarries, 
oil  wells,  and  refineries,  and  sugar  refineries); 
pedal  or  crank  sewing  machines;  radio  receiving 
apparatus  with  cabinet;  electric  fans  and  ventila¬ 
tors;  tubes,  parts,  and  repair  pieces  for  radio 
apparatus;  specified  office  machines;  stoves  and 
heaters,  not  electric;  fire  exting^uishers;  spark 
plugs;  pistons  for  combustion  motors;  phono¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  their  separate  parts,  and 
repair  pieces,  and  radio-phonographic  combina¬ 
tions;  motion  picture  apparatus  and  magic 
lanterns;  busses;  tractors;  parts  and  repair  pieces 
for  automobile  bodies;  pneumatic  rubber  tires 
weighing  up  to  10  kilos  each;  automobile  wheels 
with  and  without  tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  hubs, 
spokes,  and  rims  for  same;  automobile  motors, 
mechanisms,  parts  and  repair  pieces;  septtrate 
parts  and  repair  pieces  for  automobile  chassis; 
and  pneumatic  rubber  tires  whose  inner  circum¬ 
ference  has  a  diameter  of  more  than  60  centimeters. 

Existing  rates  of  duty  were  bound  by 
Mexico  on  the  following  United  States 
products; 

Meat  products  (sausages,  cooked  or  uncooked 
ham,  bacon,  canned  meats,  and  canned  meat 


foods);  canned  salmon  and  sardines;  fresh  eggs, 
evaporated  milk,  butter,  and  cheddar  cheese; 
stearic  acids  in  cakes;  tanned  hides  without  hair; 
tomato  sauce  and  canned  tomatoes;  canned  fruits 
in  syrup  or  their  juice;  wheat  flour;  unhulled  oats; 
barley  malt;  raw  tobacco  (filler);  cigarettes;  cocoa 
butter;  plywood;  boards,  planks,  or  beams,  of 
pine  and  spruce  and  of  unspecified  woods,  of 
specified  thickness  and  length;  ordinary  wood  in 
boards,  tongued,  overlapped,  or  grooved;  pulp 
and  fiber  boards  of  specified  weight;  creosoted 
wooden  ties;  wooden  piosts  over  4  meters  in 
length;  logs  of  ordinary  wood;  specified  types  of 
wooden  furniture;  lubricating  greases;  mineral 
wax  and  paraffin;  refractory  clay  or  earth;  sul¬ 
phur;  Roman  or  Portland  cement;  refractory 
brick  and  tile;  faience  ware;  gltiss  and  crystal, 
flat,  and  glass  and  crystal  worked  into  pieces; 
iron  or  steel  wire,  twisted,  barbed,  for  fences;  iron 
or  steel  screws  and  rivets  of  40  millimeters  to  40 
centimeters  in  length;  iron  or  steel  furniture;  clay, 
china,  or  porcelain  bathroom  fixtures;  specified 
cotton  cloth,  not  of  plain  weave;  cotton  cloth, 
oiled,  waxed,  or  prepared  with  pyroxylin;  cotton 
corduroy  and  velvet;  specified  carpiets  of  wool  and 
other  animal  fibers,  except  silk;  under  and  outer 
cotton  cloth  shirts  and  drawers  for  men  and  boys; 
ready-made  cotton  and  woolen  wealing  apparel; 
knit  hosiery  and  socks  of  silk  and  silk  mixtures; 
rubberized,  oiled,  or  waxed  fiber  pocketbooks, 
writing  and  brief  cases;  non-alcoholic  fruit 
essences  or  synthetic  imitations  thereof;  preptired 
varnishes  and  paints;  grape  juice  and  other  un¬ 
specified  fruit  juices;  red,  white,  and  full-bodied 
wines  of  specified  alcoholic  strengths;  extracts  for 
making  soft  drinks,  wines,  and  liquors;  medicinal 
granules,  tablets,  pastilles,  perles,  and  pills; 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  specialties  of  any  kind; 
shoe  and  leather  stains  and  polishes;  prepared 
floor  wax;  two  specified  types  of  shoes;  unexposed 
photographic  films;  piositive  exposed  motion  pic¬ 
ture  sound  films  over  20  millimeters  in  width; 
decorated  and  undecorated  sheets,  tubes,  and 
rods  of  ebonite,  gutta-percha,  and  similar  pastes; 
unspecified  manufactured  articles  of  pastes  similar 
to  casein,  celluloid,  gelatin,  gutta-percha,  and 
rubber;  certain  typies  of  paper  of  the  natural  color 
of  the  pulp,  and  sanitary  paper,  paper  towels,  and 
cleansing  tissues;  unspiecified  advertisements, 
calendars,  and  catalogues;  dry  electric  cells; 
electric  irons,  stoves,  and  lamps  of  gas,  mercury, 
or  other  electrical  systems;  typewriters;  rubber  or 
rubber-impregnated  cloth  belting  for  machinery; 
made-up  packing;  passenger  automobiles  of  4  to  8 
or  more  cylinders;  trucks  and  all  kinds  of  chassis 
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over  4  cylinders;  and  pneumatic  rubber  tires 
weighing  more  than  10  kilos  each. 

Bound  on  the  Mexican  free  list  for  the 
life  of  the  agreement  are  the  following 
products: 

Beef  cattle  for  breeding,  except  milch  cows; 
gas  for  lighting  or  fuel,  in  cylinders  or  drums,  and 
in  tank  cars,  except  acetylene;  copper  tubing 
with  an  exterior  diameter  up  to  15  millimeters; 
iron  or  steel  cylinders  for  holding  gas  for  heating 
or  lighting,  except  acetylene;  and  phonograph 
records. 

United  States  tariff’  concessions  on  im¬ 
ports  from  Mexico  are  enumerated  in  two 
lists.  The  first  list,  Schedule  II  of  the 
agreement,  covers  a  wide  range  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  or  semi¬ 
manufactures.  Reductions  of  present  tariff's 
are  made  in  the  following: 

Naphthenic  acids;  citrus  fruit  juices  unfit  for 
beverage  purposes;  sjjecified  forms  of  zinc  oxide 
and  leaded  zinc  oxides;  turpentine  and  rosin; 
zinc  sulphate;  cement  floor  and  wall  tiles;  man¬ 
tles,  friezes,  cmd  articles  of  tiling;  fluorspar,  not 
ntore  than  97  ptercent  calcium  fluoride;  orna¬ 
mented  and  unornamented  earthenware,  wholly 
of  clay  and  of  unmixed  clay  and  stoneware; 
bubble  glass;  molybdenum  ore  or  concentrates; 
table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils, 
and  hollow  or  flatware,  of  tin  or  tinplate;  articles 
or  wares,  not  sptecially  provided  for,  of  tin  or  tin¬ 
plate,  other  than  containers;  packing  boxes  and 
packing-box  shooks;  containers  of  citrus  fruits; 
spring  clothespins;  dried  blood  albumen;  sheep  and 
lambs;  bobwhite  quail;  mules,  asses,  and  burros; 
white  sea  bass  or  totoaba;  shark  fins;  preserved 
berries,  except  blueberries;  limes,  mangoes,  pine¬ 
apples  in  bulk,  and  watermelons;  green  or  unripe 
lima  beans  during  the  season  December  1-May  31 , 
inclusive;  green  or  unripte  beans  other  than  lima; 
black-eyed  cowpteas,  dried  or  in  brine;  green  or 
unripe  peas,  except  cowpeas  and  chickpeas, 
during  the  season  October  1-June  30,  inclusive; 
dried  chickpeas  or  garbanzos;  garlic;  peppers  in 
their  natural  state;  eggplant  in  its  natural  state 
during  the  season  December  1-March  31,  in¬ 
clusive;  cucumbers  in  their  natural  state  during 
the  season  December  1  to  the  last  day  of  the 
following  February,  inclusive;  squash  in  its 
natural  state;  spirits,  manufactured  or  distilled 
trom  grain  or  other  material,  and  compounds  and 


preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits  are  the  chief 
component  material;  ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer; 
cordage  of  sisal,  henequen,  or  other  hard  fiber 
except  manila;  hand-woven  blankets  and  similar 
articles;  hat  braids  of  natural  fiber,  except  straw 
or  manila  hemp;  wax  matches;  huaraches  and 
house  slippers;  men’s,  youths’,  and  boys’  boots, 
shoes,  or  other  leather  footwear,  except  turn  or 
turned  McKay-sewed,  or  welt;  motion  picture 
film;  and  dressed  istle  or  Tampico  fiber. 

In  respect  to  certain  products,  Schedule 
II  includes  some  special  provisions.  Duty 
reductions  are  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  imports  from  Mexico  of  lead¬ 
bearing  ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  of  all 
kinds;  lead  in  zinc  ores,  not  recoverable; 
lead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  in  pigs 
and  bars,  lead  dross,  reclaimed  lead,  scrap 
lead,  antimonial  lead,  antimonial  scrap 
lead,  type  metal.  Babbitt  metal,  solder,  and 
all  alloys  or  combinations  of  lead;  zinc¬ 
bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,  except  pyrites 
containing  not  more  than  3  percent  zinc; 
zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  slabs,  sheets,  sheets 
coated  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metal 
(except  gold,  silver,  or  platinum),  or  solu¬ 
tions,  zinc  dust,  and  old  and  worn-out  zinc, 
zinc  dross,  and  zinc  skimmings;  cattle  of 
all  weights,  except  dairy  cows;  and  toma¬ 
toes  in  their  natural  state.  The  new  re¬ 
duced  duties  on  all  these  products  are  to 
remain  in  effect,  however,  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  unlimited  national  emer¬ 
gency  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  May  27,  1941.  When 
the  emergency  terminates,  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  President  shall  have 
proclaimed  that  the  abnormal  situation  in 
respect  of  these  products  no  longer  exists, 
the  duty  will  revert  in  the  case  of  zinc  and 
zinc  products  to  the  rate  that  prevailed 
before  the  agreement,  and  for  the  other 
products  just  enumerated,  to  a  rate  lower 
than  that  in  effect  before  the  agreement 
but  slightly  higher  than  the  tariff  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  emergency  period. 

United  States  customs  treatment  was 
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bound  at  the  present  rates  on  the  following 
Mexican  products: 

Vanilla  beans;  fluorspar  of  more  than  9"  per¬ 
cent  calcium  fluoride;  amorphous  graphite; 
onyx;  sawed  pine  lumber  and  timber,  and  ma¬ 
hogany,  sawed  and  flooring;  horses;  honey; 
mixed  feeds;  pineapples  in  crates;  prepared  or 
preserved  guavas;  green  or  unrif>e  lima  beans 
during  the  season  June  1-November  30,  inclusive; 
green  or  unripe  peas,  except  cowp)eas  or  chick¬ 
peas,  during  the  season  July  1 -September  30, 
inclusive;  eggpl2mt  during  the  season  April  1- 
November  30;  cucumbers  during  the  season 
March  l-November  30;  hard-fiber  cords  and 
twines;  books  of  foreign  authorship;  harvest  hats; 
sole  or  belting  leather;  and  waste  not  specially 
provided  for. 

The  following  Mexican  products,  al¬ 
ready  on  the  United  States  free  list,  were 
bound  thereon  in  the  new  agreement: 

Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol;  jalap;  bulls  and 
cows  for  breeding;  antimony  ore;  arsenious  acid 
or  white  arsenic;  bananas;  binding  twine;  fish 
sounds;  coflee;  metallic  mineral  substances  not 
specially  provided  for;  fish  livers;  sharkskins;  live 
game  animals  and  birds  for  stocking  purposes; 
henequen,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  and  broom 
root;  guano,  manures,  fish  scrap  and  fish  meal 
for  fertilizers;  crude  chicle;  horses  and  mules  for 
slaughter;  guayule  rubber;  sarsaparilla  root;  oil 
of  limes  and  lignaloes  or  bois  de  rose;  crude 
plaster  rock  and  gypsum;  spiny  lobsters,  shrimps 
and  prawns;  abalone;  reptile  skins;  pimento 
(allspice)  and  anise  seed;  rottenstone,  trifxili, 
and  sand;  candelilla  wax;  wood  charcoal;  and 
logs  of  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  and  primavera. 

Petroleum  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
the  object  of  concessions  by  the  United 
States  in  Schedule  II  of  the  agreement. 
The  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930  put 
petroleum  and  its  products  on  the  free  list 
but  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  levied  an 
import  tax  of  %  cent  a  gallon  (21  cents  a 
barrel)  on  such  imports  received  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States.  In  the 


trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  effective 
December  16,  1939,  the  tax  on  crude 
petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil 
derived  from  petroleum  was  reduced  to 
%  cent  per  gallon  (10)^)  cents  per  barrel)  on 
an  aggregate  quota  for  any  calendar  year, 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  all  crude  petro¬ 
leum  processed  in  refineries  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Imports  in  excess  of  this 
quota  are  taxable  at  the  full  rate.  In  the 
new  argeement  just  consummated  with 
Mexico,  the  reduced  rate  of  %  cent  per 
gallon  is  applied  to  all  petroleum  imports, 
without  quota  limitation. 

Schedule  III  of  the  agreement  itemizes 
still  further  tariff  reductions  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  but  with  the 
special  proviso  that  the  rates  of  duty  on 
imports  of  products  enumerated  and  de¬ 
scribed  therein  in  existence  before  the 
agreement  was  signed  may  be  restored  by 
the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on 
six  months’  written  notice  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  at  any  time  after  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  unlimited  national  emergenq- 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  May  27,  1941,  but  may 
not  be  increased  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Products  covered  by  Schedule  III 
are  as  follows; 

Earthen  floor  and  wall  tiles  (except  ceramic 
mosaic  tiles,  quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  and  tiles  d 
cement),  and  glazed  clay  and  other  tiles;  unfilled 
glass  bottles,  vials.  Jars,  and  ampoules;  silver 
articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for;  bas¬ 
kets;  bentwood  furniture;  prepared  or  preserved 
tuna;  vegetable  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal;  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved  pineapples;  dolb  and  doll 
clothing  (except  celluloid);  china  or  earthen¬ 
ware  toys;  and  jewelry,  other  than  of  gold  or 
platinum. 


Political  Emancipation  of  Women 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 

JULIUS  MORITZEN 


The  election  on  May  16, 1942,  of  Generalis¬ 
simo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  made  notable  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that  Caribbean 
nation  women  took  part  in  the  voting. 
The  step  was  unprecedented  because  of 
their  exclusion  from  political  activity  until 
last  year,  when  an  Assembly  for  revising 
the  constitution  granted  equal  suffrage  in 
the  amended  document  proclaimed  Jan¬ 
uary  10.  Opposition  had  been  based 
largely  on  the  ground  that  the  century-old 
Dominican  tradition  was  being  overturned 
at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  home  environ¬ 
ment.  The  high  esteem  in  which  woman¬ 
hood  is  held  nevertheless  won  the  day. 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  had  given  this  ac¬ 
tion  his  wholehearted  support,  advocating 
equal  suffrage  as  a  logical  step  ahead  in 
the  nation’s  progress  to  a  better  economic 
life.  In  1941  he  issued  a  statement  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express 
publicly  to  the  Dominican  woman  the  interest 
with  which  1  have  always  viewed  her  present  and 
her  future,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  homage 
to  her  many  virtues. 

We  are  considering  certain  reforms  in  our 
national  Constitution,  conceived  with  no  ulterior 
F>olitical  purpose  in  mind,  and  directed  solely 
towards  favoring  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  with  the  exclusive  object  of  promoting  the 
national  welfare. 

The  juridical  status  of  women  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  these  reforms.  I  should  like  to  put  through 
something  affecting  their  juridical  status  parallel 
to  and  complementing  what  was  accomplished 


last  year,  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

The  right  to  vote  for  a  candidate  is  inseparable 
from  the  right  to  be  a  candidate;  consequently, 
from  the  day  on  which  these  constitutional  reforms 
are  an  accomplished  fact,  Dominican  women  will 
share  with  the  men  the  dignity  of  public  office, 
serving  their  country,  their  province,  or  their 
home  town  in  any  of  the  several  positions  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs. 

The  work  for  a  greater  nation  should  be  the 
common  purpose  of  all  Dominicans,  both  men 
and  women.  Cooperation  between  them  will 
render  the  nation’s  spiritual  unity  more  solid, 
more  genuine  and  more  human.  It  is  a  further 
step  forward  by  the  Republic  along  the  road  of 
cultural  and  political  progress. 

After  this  pronouncement,  Dominican 
women  were  aroused  to  new  activity  and 
through  their  organization,  Acci6n  Femi- 
nista  Dominicana,  four  women  announced 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  National 
Congress,  one  for  the  Senate — Sra.  Isabel 
Mayer,  an  outstanding  feminist — and  three 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Sra.  Milady 
Felix  de  L’Official,  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  bar,  Sra.  Josefa  Sanchez  de 
Gonzalez,  a  teacher,  and  Sra.  Isabel  Morel 
de  Goico,  also  a  teacher.  The  last  named 
died  before  the  election.  The  others  were 
elected  without  opposition. 

As  always  when  an  innovation  is  at  issue, 
the  beginning  of  the  Acci6n  Feminista 
Dominicana  was  small.  It  is  true  that 
those  few  women  w'ho  had  the  courage  to 
sponsor  the  movement  knew  of  the  example 
of  their  sisters  in  the  great  republic  of  the 
north,  as  well  as  of  those  in  a  few  other 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  OF  THE 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

This  committee  was  founded  in  August  1941  by  Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  and  a  Dominican,  to  coop)crate  with  the  Commission.  In  the  photo¬ 
graph  appear,  seated,  from  left  to  right:  Doha  Isabel  Mayer,  now  senator;  Doha  Marina  Trujillo  de 
Garcia;  Doha  Milady  F.  de  L’Ofiicial,  a  deputy;  Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino,  Vice-President  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women;  and  Srta.  Carmen  Lara.  Standing,  from  left  to  right:  Doha 
Lolita  Patiho;  Srta.  Licda.  Josefa  Amiama;  Doha  Silveria  de  Rodriguez  Demorizi;  Doha  Celeste  Woos  y 
Gil;  Srta.  Lydia  Pichardo;  Doha  Floripez  Mieses  Vda.  Carbonell;  Profesora  Matildc  Garcia  de  Nirart; 
Profesora  Amalia  .\ybar;  Doha  Nieves  T.  de  Castillo,  and  Doha  Julieta  de  Medrano. 


Latin  American  nations  who  had  already 
obtained  equal  suffrage.  Then  again,  a 
number  of  the  pioneers  had  from  time  to 
time  visited  the  United  States  and  been 
inspired  by  women’s  political  freedom  and 
equality  there. 

It  was  in  July  1927,  when  seven  women 
organized  what  they  called  the  Club 
Nosotras,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
woman  suffrage  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  Their  names  stand  proudly  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  record  of  the  movement. 
Now  that  Dominican  women  enjoy  equal 
suffrage,  credit  belongs  in  a  large  measure 
to  Celeste  Woos  y  Gil,  .Abigail  Mejia  de 
Fernandez,  Isabel  A.  Vda.  Pellerano, 
Armida  O.  de  Contreras,  .Ana  T,  Parados, 


Elpidia  Gautier,  and  Pouppe  Soler.  This 
group  rej:resented  followers  of  painting, 
sculpture,  teaching,  medicine,  and  the  law, 
and  the  prominent  cultural  element  was 
in  itself  an  augury  for  success. 

.After  some  years,  the  success  of  the  Club 
Nosotras,  which  had  obtained  a  consider¬ 
able  following,  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  .Accion  Feminista  Dominicana.  .A 
year  later  this  event  was  observed  with  a 
meeting  attended  by  delegates  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Meantime,  in  the 
second  year  of  President  Trujillo’s  admin¬ 
istration,  this  statesman  lent  his  full 
support  to  the  movement  for  greater  free¬ 
dom  for  the  women  of  the  nation.  By 
his  decree  women  were  permitted  to  cast 
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a  trial  vote  at  the  next  election,  in  1934. 
This  vote  was  not  to  have  weight  but 
simply  to  be  considered  indicative  of 
whether  there  was  enough  interest  among 
women  as  a  body  to  warrant  eventually 
granting  them  suffrage.  Since  more  than 
96,000  votes  were  cast  by  women,  the 
members  of  the  Accion  Feminista  Domini¬ 
cans  felt  confident  that  they  had  gauged 
the  sentiment  of  their  sex  correctly  and 
that  it  was  W'orth  while  to  keep  up  the 
fight  for  political  freedom. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  it  has  had  the  hearty 
support  of  Dona  Julia  Vda.  Trujillo,  the 
beloved  mother  of  President  Trujillo  and 
the  honorary  President  of  the  .\cci6n 
Feminista  Dominicana. 

.\s  constituted  at  the  present  writing,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Acci6n  Femi¬ 
nista  Dominicana  is  as  follows:  Dona  Delia 
Weber,  Director  General;  Dona  Celeste 
Woos  y  Gil,  First  Assistant  Director; 
Dona  Floripiez  M.  Vda.  Carbonell,  Second 
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.\ssisiant  Director;  Dona  Margarita  Pey- 
nado,  Treasurer;  Dona  Andrea  M.  Vda. 
Egea,  Secretary  General;  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  being  Dona  Carmita  Landestoy,  Dona 
Ernestina  Mejia,  Dona  Josefita  Amiami, 
Dona  Rosana  Ortiz,  Dona  Silveria  de  Rod¬ 
riguez  Demorizi,  and  Dona  Dolores  Patino. 
Dona  Isabel  Didiez  de  Yepez  is  director 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  promotion. 

After  last  year’s  election  a  committee  of 
women  called  on  the  President  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  a  medal,  set  with  brilliants 
and  precious  stones,  as  an  expression  of 
their  loyalty  and  gratitude.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Dona  Isabel  Mayer, 
the  Senator  elect. 

A  Dominican  woman,  Srta.  Minerva 
Bernardino,  w  ho  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  -Accion  Feminista  Dominicana,  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women,  a  body  created  by  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  -Ameri¬ 
can  States  to  have  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  juridical  information  and  other 


C'omt«ay  of  Julius  MoriUso 


DOMINICAN  WOMEN  LEADERS  WITNESS  HISTORIC  E\’ENT 
.\s  guests  of  Congress  they  were  present  when  the  amendment  granting  them  suffrage  was  approved. 
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data  which  might  be  deemed  advisable 
to  enable  the  Seventh  Conference  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  civil  and  political 
equality  of  women  in  the  continent.  Other 
conferences  have  continued  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  made  it  permanent.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Washington,  where  it 
recently  held  its  annual  assembly,  with 
delegates  from  twelve  countries.  Srta. 
Bernardino  feels  that  her  country  has 
fulfilled  its  duties  in  connection  with 
the  Commission,  since  women  have 
achieved  their  civil  and  political  rights. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  First  Congress  of  Dominican 
Women,  which  took  place  from  January  8 
to  12,  1943,  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution  that  granted  political  rights 
to  women,  and  in  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  Generalissimo  Rafael  L. 
Trujillo,  champion  of  that  reform.  Some 
three  hundred  delegates,  representing  all 
provinces  of  the  Republic,  gathered  at  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Ciudad 
Trujillo  for  the  inaugural  session.  Senora 
Alicia  Sanchez  de  Troncoso,  the  wife  of 
an  ex-President  of  the  Republic,  was  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Congress. 

The  study  presented  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
Dona  Mercedes  C.  Vda.  Peynado,  de¬ 
serves  special  mention.  It  embodied  an 
appeal  for  “a  call  to  all  the  women  of  the 
.American  Republics,  through  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  asking 
them  throughout  the  continent  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  the  defense  of  the  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  all  the  effort,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  which  the  cause  of 
liberty  demands.” 

Another  motion  which  gives  evidence 
once  again  of  the  profound  humanitarian 
sentiments  that  animate  Dominican  women 
was  that  recommending  the  observance 
of  one  minute  of  silence  in  tribute  to  the 


nurses  who  have  fallen  on  the  battlefields 
in  the  great  struggle  now  taking  place  for 
the  triumph  of  democracy. 

Another  resolution  extended  to  the  First 
Lady  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  expressions  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  her  valuable  activities  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  of  women’s  affairs.  At  the 
same  time  the  Congress  of  Women  read 
the  report  presented  by  Senorita  Miner\a 
Bernardino,  delegate  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  on  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  organization  at 
Washington  in  November  1942. 

The  Congress  unanimously  agreed  to 
give  “a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dominican 
delegate  for  her  magnificent  w'ork  in 
behalf  of  the  women  of  the  Americas.” 

The  Congress  also  proposed  that  a 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  new  Constitution  be  issued. 

Several  other  resolutions  of  definite 
importance  were  likewise  approved. 
Among  them  mention  may  be  made  of 
that  which  recommended  the  creation  of 
rural  clubs  for  children,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  closer  ties  with  the  rural 
population  and  thus  progressively  helping 
to  raise  the  cultural  standards  of  that 
sector  of  the  population. 

The  First  Congress  of  Dominican 
Women  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Children  and  recommended  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  that  a 
booklet  containing  the  Declaration  be 
prepared  as  an  educational  measure  and 
that  it  be  distributed  through  schools  and 
social  welfare  organizations.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  people  living  in  the  border 
regions  of  the  country  be  urged  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  Castilian  language. 
Another  recommendation  suggested  that 
groups  or  associations  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  libraries,  and 
that  offices,  institutions,  or  individuals 
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WOMEN  VOTE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Senora  Milady  dc  L'Official,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  shown  casting 

her  vote 


throughout  the  country’  be  asked  to 
contribute  books,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  for  that  cause. 

The  Congress  of  Dominican  Women 
also  approved  a  resolution  declaring  the 
social  importance  of  establishing  in  each 
center  of  population  a  mothers’  club,  to 
which  all  mothers  of  families  would  be¬ 
long,  and  whose  activities  would  be  pri¬ 
marily  directed  toward  the  following 
ends; 

(a)  Frequent  discussions  on  topics  of  social 
improvement  (home  hygiene,  development  of  the 
leligious  spirit,  the  campaign  against  vice,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  home  work,  etc.); 

(A)  The  designation  of  special  days  for  the 
accomplishment  of  various  types  of  activity,  such 
as  charitable  works,  practice  in  domestic  duties 
(mending,  knitting,  etc.),  and  similar  matters. 

(f)  Simple  festivals,  in  which  the  children 


would  participate,  as  a  means  of  teaching  good 
manners  and  social  customs. 

[d)  The  teaching  of  cooking  and  domestic 
science  in  general. 

(e)  Health  rules,  care  of  the  sick,  and  child  care. 

(/)  Encouragement  to  mothers  through  the 

establishment  of  prizes  for  those  whose  children’s 
health  and  development  show  good  care. 

Still  another  resolution  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  Women  recommended  to  the 
National  Council  of  Education  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  school  for  the  blind,  in 
which  they  would  be  trained  to  earn  their 
living. 

.Altogether  the  Congress  approved  75 
important  papers  and  agreed  to  name  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  as  the 
seat  of  the  Second  Congress.  It  also 
created  a  continuing  Executive  Committee, 
to  be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
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First  Congress  of  Dominican  Women;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  First  Congress  of  Dominican  \Vo- 
men;  the  First  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Congress;  and  four  other  women,  to  be 
designated  by  the  delegation  from  the 
District  of  Santo  Domingo.  Furthermore, 
the  chairman  of  the  provincial  delegations 
will  be  permanent  representatives  of  the 
Committee  in  the  provinces  which  they 
represented  at  the  Congress.  Members  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  First 
Congress  were  named  as  follows:  Doha 
Alicia  S.  de  Troncoso,  Chairman;  Doha 
Mercedes  C.  Vda.  Peynado,  First  \'ice 


Chairman;  Doha  Maria  Cristina  Roques 
de  Despradel,  Second  Vice  Chairman: 
Doha  Dolores  C.  de  Diaz  Ordohez,  Doha 
Emestina  Guzman  de  Mejia,  Sehoriia 
Margarita  Peynado,  and  Sehora  Josefa  S. 
de  Gonzalez,  members;  and  Doha  Clara 
R.  de  Pichardo,  Doha  Carmelita  D.  de 
Peha  Batlle,  Doha  Marina  R.  de  Cruz 
Ayala,  Doha  Evangelina  B.  de  Perez 
Licairac,  Sehorita  Mercedes  Laura  Aguiar, 
Doha  McU'ia  N.  de  Garcia  Mella,  Sehorita 
Josefa  Amiama,  Doha  Josefa  Vidal  de 
Gautier,  Doha  .\ltagracia  P.  de  Bonilla 
Atiles,  and  Doha  Maria  P.  de  Lamarche, 
Secretaries. 


Portuguese  Page 


Volta  Redonda 

MANUEL  DUARTE 


A  GRANDE  siDERURGiA  esta  em  franco  anda- 
mento  no  Brasil.  Continuam  febricitan- 
temente  as  obras  da  usina  de  Volta  Redon¬ 
da.  Eleva-se,  pouco  a  pouco,  ali,  uma 
grande  cidade  industrial  que  vai  dar  muita 
vida  k  Central  do  Brasil  c  a  t6da  a  zona. 
Milhares  de  pessoas  de  ambos  os  sexos 
fazem  jk  a  vida  comercial  naquele  centro 
que  se  esta  constituindo  uma  grande 
cidade  economica.  A  Estrada  de  Ferro 
Central  do  Brasil  esta  produzindo  ali  um 
grande  emp6rio — o  maior  da  America  do 
Sul — que  enchera  esta  parte  do  Continente 
americano  com  uma  grande  obra  e  de  uma 
imensa  atividade.  A  usina  de  Volta  Re¬ 
donda  sera  a  matriz  de  mil  atividades  por- 
tentosas  que  farao  o  engrandecimento  do 
Estado  do  Rio  e  a  fortuna  do  Brasil.  .  .  . 
Nessa  usina  se  processara  o  progresso  de 
todo  o  pais.  Ela  sera  a  matriz  de  grandes 
trabalhos  progressistas  que  se  irao  desen- 
volvendo  celeremente  ate  constituir  uma 
imensa  forja  metalurgica  que  encher^  o 
Brasil  de  ferro.  Quando  se  imagina  o  que 
ha  de  ser  essa  grande  usina  para  toda  a 
regiao,  fica-se  realmente  admirado  de  que 
so  agora  se  tenham  lembrado  dela.  S6  a 
sua  constru^ao  pesara  enormemente,  com 
todo  o  peso  economico  de  sua  engrenagem, 

From  “Dos  Jornais,"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  setembro  de 
1942.  See  Bulletin,  December  1940,  p.  830,  for  an 
account  of  the  $25,000,000  loan  made  by  the  United 
States  to  kelp  Brazil  start  this  iron  and  steel  mill  at 
Volta  Redorula,  about  25  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  mill  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  completion. 


para  constituir  ali  uma  grandissima  forja 
que  ha  de  encher  de  riqueza  o  Brasil.  Os 
Estados  sul-americanos,  que  nao  tern 
possibilidade  de  grandes  fornos  metalur- 
gicos  como  o  nosso,  terao  de  vir  abastecer- 
se  na  usina  de  Volta  Redonda.  Esta  zona 
que  ja  foi  prospera  e  que  ja  viu  com  o  cafe 
a  prosperidade  e  riqueza,  vivia  presente- 
mente  da  saudade  da  opulencia  dos  seus 
extensos  cafesais.  . .  . 

O  Brasil  precisava  bem  dessa  enorme 
iniciativa  para  que  o  seu  desenvolvimento 
tenha  um  ponto  de  partida  que  alcance 
todo  o  territorio  nacional.  Volta  Redonda 
hcara  celebre  no  crescimento  e  desenvolvi¬ 
mento  do  Brasil  e  marcara  6poca  no 
progresso  que  advier  dessa  usina,  que 
deixara  raizes  profundas  que  nunca  mais 
desaparecerao  nessa  zona  do  Brasil  Central. 
Pode-se,  sem  milagre,  profetizar  que  o 
mundo  fluminense  sera  outro  quando  essa 
usina  estiver  em  pleno  funcionamento 
levando  os  objetos  de  sua  produgao  a 
todos  os  recantos  do  Brasil.  O  desenvolvi¬ 
mento  crescente  da  Estrada  de  Ferro,  a 
soma  de  atividades  que  se  desenvolverao, 
o  volume  de  negocios  que  se  terao  de 
produzir,  ligcmdo  Volta  Redonda  ao 
mundo  de  trabalho  moderno,  farao  da 
usina,  ora  em  comedo,  um  gremde  passo 
para  a  emancipagao  economica  do  pais 
e  darao  k  sua  atividade  uma  feigao 
economica  que  enchera  toda  a  zona  de 
riqueza  e  progresso. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Under  the  title  of  Brazil  Builds,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  opened  in  January  a  large 
display  of  photographs  and  models  of  Brazilian  architecture,  brought  together  by  Philip  L.  Goodwin  and 
G.  E.  Kidder  Smith,  who  spent  several  months  in  Brazil  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Prominent  among  the  modern  buildings  shown  was  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Health  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  of  which  Oscar  Niemcyer,  Lucio  Costa,  Afonso  Reidy,  Carlos  Leao,  Jorge  Moreira,  and  Ernani 
Vasconcelos  were  the  architects,  with  Le  Corbusier  as  consultant.  This  is  called  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  exhibition  “probably  the  most  advanced  public  building  architecturally  to  be  found  in  the  world.” 
The  adjustable  louvers  diffuse  the  light  like  Venetian  blinds,  but  as  they  are  on  the  outside  they  have  the 
further  advantage  of  keeping  the  hot  northern  sun  from  the  expanse  of  glass  behind  them.  Since  the 
sun  shines  very  little  on  the  southern  side,  that  facade  is  all  glass. 


uilds” 


A  BRAZILIAN  COLONIAL  CHURCH 


“Brazil  has  only  recently  begun  to  take  stock  of  her  colonial  churches,  Jo  preserve  them  and  to  study 
their  architectural  significance,”  said  Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith,  now  Director  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation, 
Library  of  Congress,  writing  in  the  Bulletin  a  few  years  ago.  “But  preliminary  studies  have  already 
revealed  that  the  country  possesses  a  corpus  of  monuments  which  for  size  and  variety  can  be  compared 
only  to  the  colonial  buildings  of  Mexico.  In  style,  however,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Spanish 
American  architecture.  They  are,  as  should  be  exjiected,  essentially  Portuguese  in  inspiration,  offshoots 
of  the  peculiar  Lusitanian  Baroque  style,  which,  gradually  transported  to  Brazil,  served  as  a  solid  basis 
for  the  formation  of  a  distinctive  colonial  style.” 


The  18th  century  church  shown  above  is  the  parish  church  of  Pilar,  in  Sao  Salvador,  Baia. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

(Correction)  Items  20r,  20x,  and  20t,  Bulletin, 
January  1943,  should  have  been  numbered  21a, 
216,  and  21c,  respectively. 

4p.  February  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
112,785.-454,  regulating  Law  No.  12,161  on 
liquid  fuels.  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  22,  1942.) 
llao.  March  6,  1942.  Presi(jlcntial  Decree  No. 
113,549,  extending  for  1942  the  authorizations  for 
yerba  mat6  crops  established  in  1941.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  May  2,  1942.) 

17ao.  April  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
118,651.-610.-Dto.319,  amending  Decree  No. 
112,785  (see  4/>  above)  relative  to  jjetroleum 
prices.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  5,  1942.) 

IT/.  May  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  29.-Exp>e- 
diente  No.  1 5,863- A-1 942,  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  centralizing  in  the  General  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board  of  that  Ministry  all  questions 
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measures  already  published  are  inserted  | 
with  letters  following  the  number  {e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Di&rio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amirica; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Ojicta/;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XII 

relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  Decree  No.  116,855 
(see  .\rgentina  Hr,  Bulletin,  September  1942) 
and  of  measures  adopted  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Distribution  of  Rubber  (see  Argentina  12,  as 
corrected.  Bulletin,  September  1942).  {Boletin 
Oficial,  August  21,  1942.) 

19*.  May  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
118,495.-Expte.  21,492/942,  authorizing  the 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  import  5,000  tons  of 
newsprint.  {Boletin  Oficial,  .\ugust  22,  1942.) 

20ajb-  June  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
123,372,  authorizing  cotton  textile  manufacturers 
to  work  Saturdays  and  Sundays  since  textiles  are 
badly  needed  for  bags.  {Boletin  Oficial,  .\ugust 
12,  1942.) 

20^1.  July  16,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,819, 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  app>ointing  a  committee 
to  study  production  costs  for  woolen  yams  and 
textiles.  {Boletin  Oficial,  .August  11,  1942.) 
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20^1-  July  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,862, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  issued  under  authority 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  114,919  (see  Argentina 
11,  Bulletin,  July  and  September  1942),  prohibit¬ 
ing,  after  August  15,  the  manufacture  of  specified 
products  with  natural  rubber,  latex,  synthetic 
rubber,  reclaimed  rubber,  ground  or  composition 
rubber,  guayule,  or  any  other  kind  of  crude  or 
reclaimed  rubber.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  August  1 1 , 
1942.) 

IQk.  Presidential  Decree  No.  124,933.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  August  11,  1942.) 

20/.  (Correction.)  Resolution  No.  31,928,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture.  {BoUtin  Oficial,  August  11, 
1942.) 

lOq.  Resolution  No.  31,158,  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  {Bolftin  Oficial,  August  11,  1942.) 

20r.  July  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,953,  changing  weight  regulations  for  exports 
of  wool  in  bales  inasmuch  as  bales  prepared  by 
certain  establishments  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  120,512  (see  Argentina 
19»,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  (Boletin  de  la 
DirecciSn  General  de  Aduanas,  September  1942, 
mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  December  26,  1942.) 

21i.  .\ugust  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
126,846,  subjecting  experts  of  all  textile  fibers, 
yams,  and  threads  to  prior  export  permit. 
(Boletin  de  la  DirecciSn  General  de  Aduanas,  Scp~ 
tember  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  December  19,  1942.) 

21j.  August  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
127,322.-556,  extending  for  20  days  tifter  August 
10,  1942,  the  time  limit  for  securing  the  auto¬ 
mobile  power  and  speed  regulator  required  by 
Decree  No.  124,582  (see  Argentina  20rf,  Bulletin, 
December  1942).  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  12, 
1942.) 

21  j.  August  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,952.-Expedicnte  12,426/1942,  authorizing  the 
National  Olive  Growing  Corporation  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  20aj,  Bulletin,  December  1942,  as  corrected 
January  1943)  to  acquire  the  young  olive  trees, 
roots,  and  seeds  necessary  for  nurseries.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  August  25,  1942.) 

2I4.  August  7,  1942.  Resolution  No.  32,790.- 
Expediente  12,336/1942,  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
appointing  a  commission  to  consider  the  pnroblem 
created  by  the  scarcity  of  bags  for  the  next  crop. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  August  25,  1942.) 

21a.  (See  correction  above).  Presidential  Decree 
N'o.  127,229.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  14,  1942.) 


2\ai.  August  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
126,847.-Expediente  12,573/1942,  charging  the 
Commission  for  the  Control  of  Cotton  Fabric 
Manufacture  and  Distribution  with  the  fulfillment 
of  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,221  (see  Argentina  20/j,  Bulletin,  January 
1943),  (Boletin  Oficied,  August  24, 1942.) 

21a}.  .\uugst  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
127,748.— Elxpediente  No.  12,582/1942,  increasing 
verba  mat6  cultivation  20  percent  over  that 
authorized  by  Decree  No.  113,549  (see  llaj  above). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  August  24,  1942.) 

21a}.  .August  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
127,875,  authorizing  the  expiortation  of  10  tons  of 
newsprint  in  rolls  for  the  newspaper  El  Debate  in 
-Montevideo,  Uruguay.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1942.) 

2 If.  (See  correction  above).  Presidential  Decree 
No.  128,335.-188.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  27, 
1942.) 

Z\d.  August  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
128,782.-190,  declaring  that  Brazil  will  not  be 
considered  as  having  belligerent  status  in  the 
conflict  with  Germany  and  Italy.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  27,  1942.) 

21#.  August  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
127,828. — (Exptes.  Reservados  65  y  244-1942), 
prohibiting  the  announcement  or  publication  in 
any  form  of  notices  referring  to  the  movement, 
arrival,  stay,  or  sailing  at  any  port  of  vessels  of 
belligerent  countries.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September 
17,  1942.) 

24.  September  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,088.-2,593,  creating  a  Special  Commission 
to  draw  up  an  Emergency  Plan  for  Civilian  Anti¬ 
air  Defense,  which  will  include,  especially, 
emergency  measures  for  giving  alerts  and  alarms. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  16,  1942.) 

25.  September  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
130,333.-204,  appointing  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  propxisal  presented  by  the 
United  States  Government  relative  to  the  supply, 
production,  and  exportation  of  potroleum. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  19,  1942.) 

26.  September  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  130,438.-1,420,  declaring  that  the  pjrovisions 
of  Decree  No.  112,785  (see  Ap  above)  relative  to 
the  fixing  of  prices  and  supply  control  of  pietroleum 
products  shall  go  into  effect  January  1,  1943. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  24,  1942.) 

27.  September  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  130,567,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  burlap 
bags  for  wool.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  23, 
1942.) 
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28.  September  19,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  that  the  jiermanent 
gasoline  rationing  plan  will  go  into  effect  October 
6,  1942,  and  coupon  books  issued  then  will  be 
valid  until  December  31,  1942.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1942.) 

29.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
subjecting  exports  of  whole  j>epp)ers  to  prior  export 
permits  in  an  effort  to  assure  domestic  supply. 
{Boletin  OJkitd,  October  14,  1942,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weeklj/,  Washington,  December 
5,  1942.) 

30.  September  30,  1942.  Press  release,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  providing  that  rabbit  skins  and 
hair  may  be  exported  by  dealers  having  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  stocks,  who  agpree  to  reserve  for  die 
internal  market  a  quantity  of  skins  of  “winter” 
quality  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  ex¬ 
ported.  The  30  percent  reserve  will  be  offered 
for  sale  every  15  days  to  the  national  industries 
which  use  the  skins  and  hair  (hat  manufacturers, 
etc.),  and  whatever  amount  is  not  sold  may  then 
be  exported.  Exportation  was  prohibited  by  a 
decree  of  August  1941.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  November  14,  1942.) 

31.  October  6,  1942.  Establishment  of  the  new 
gasoline  rationing  system  (see  28  above)  in  the 
provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Sante  Fe,  and  Cordoba. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  6,  1942.) 

32.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  government  control  over  telegraph  com¬ 
munications.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  .Aires,  October 
9,  1942.) 

33.  October  9,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  abolishing,  in  those  provinces  where 
the  [)ermanent  rationing  system  is  in  effect  (see  31 
above),  the  prohibition  against  selling  gasoline 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays  (see 
Argentina  23,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  {La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  10,  1942.) 

34.  October  15,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  provinces  to  which 
the  gasoline  rationing  system  (see  28  above)  will 
be  applied  the  following  week.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  October  16,  1942.) 

35.  October  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
revoking  the  Decree  of  May  2,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  176,  Bulletin,  December  1942),  fixing  new 
prices  for  burlap,  and  increasing  the  prices 
established  by  the  Decree  of  September  12,  1942 
(see  27  above).  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October 
18,  1942.) 

36.  October  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 


requiring  a  previous  permit  for  the  exportation 
of  paper  for  commercial  and  industrial  uses. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  18,  1942.) 

37.  November  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  134,619,  requiring  impiort  permits  issued  by 
the  National  Cotton  Board  for  cotton  fiber 
imports.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  17,  1942, 
mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  January  2,  1943.) 

38.  November  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  134,872,  exempting  wool  fiber,  textiles  and 
waste,  cotton  textiles  and  linen  fiber,  tow,  yarns, 
and  fabrics  from  prior  export  requirements  of 
Decree  No.  126,846  (see  21 1  above).  {Boletin 
Oficial,  November  28,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  January  2,  1943.) 

BOLIVIA 

-1.  December  10,  1941.  Proclamation  of  Boli¬ 
via’s  solidarity  with  the  American  nations  that 
declared  war  on  Japan.  (Mentioned  in  the 
President’s  annual  message  to  Congress,  El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  August  7,  1942.) 

8.  October  24,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  cre¬ 
ating  a  Bolivian  Office  of  Priorities  and  Special 
Permits,  to  function  in  Washington.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  October  25,  1942.) 

BR.^ZIL 

-1.  December  8,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8344,  approving  plans  and  budget  for  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Joaquim  Martinho  to  Fazenda 
Monte  Alegre,  on  the  Paran^-Santa  Catarina 
Railroad,  intended  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  a  cellulose  and  newsprint  factory.  {Diario 
O/fria/,  January  9,  1942.) 

2].  December  11,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3920, 
authorizing  the  National  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
to  expropriate  the  land  and  make  improvements 
necessary  for  the  installation  of  a  coke  factory  in 
the  State  of  Santa  Catarina.  {Diario  Oficial, 
December  13,  1941.) 

2].  December  11,  1941.  Executive  Order  ap¬ 
proving  the  resolution  of  the  Federal  Foreign 
Trade  Council  relative  to  inter-American  econom¬ 
ic  policy,  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  customs  charges  on  non- 
compietitive  products  from  American  countries. 
{Diario  O^cia/,  January  12,  1942.) 

3|.  December  16,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3940, 
regulating  retirement  of  soldiers  in  the  army. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  18,  1941.) 

3}.  DcccmlxT  17,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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8403,  declaring  complete  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  Northern 
Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  Netherlands.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  19,  1941.) 

3|.  December  17,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8404,  declaring  complete  neutrality  in  the  war 
lietween  Great  Britain  and  the  Union  of  South 
.\frira  and  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  19,  1941.) 

I  34.  December  17,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8405,  amending  the  Military  Service  Regulation 

I  approved  by  Decree  No.  15,934  of  January  22, 
1923,  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  re¬ 
cruiting  boards  must  notify  enlisted  or  consciipted 
citizens  in  writing  of  their  summons  for  service. 

I  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  19,  1941.) 

3j.  December  18,  1941.  Resolution  No.  47, 
•Merchant  Marine  Commission,  increasing  wages 
40  percent  for  the  crews  of  ships  of  the  national 
merchant  marine  during  the  period  when  such 
ships  are  traveling  through  specified  dangerous 
.3tlantic  waters.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  7, 
1942.) 

3*.  December  18,  1941.  Resolution,  National 
Petroleum  Council,  giving  maximum  price  sched¬ 
ule,  effective  on  publication,  for  the  sale  of  Diesel 
I  and  fuel  oils  in  Recife,  Par4,  Baia,  Rio,  Santos  and 
Sao  Paulo.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  23,  1941.) 
i  3;.  December  20,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  8449,  approving  agreements  signed  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Governments 
j  of  the  States  of  Amazonas  and  Par4  for  carrying 
out  a  sanitation  plan  for  the  Amazon  region, 
i  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  23,  1941.) 

3t.  December  20,  1941.  Executive  Order  ap¬ 
proving  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  Brazil,  to  be  made  by 
that  Council,  the  National  Economic  Defense 
1  Commission,  and  any  other  official  bodies  that 
might  lend  efficient  help  in  the  matter.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  February  28,  1942.) 

I  3|.  December  24,  1941.  Executive  Order  au- 
t  thorizing  an  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Works  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  study  methods  of  construction  of  factories 
j  of  tlte  black-out  tyjje,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
I  such  construction  methods  to  the  National  Motor 
Factory  in  Brazil.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  30, 
1941.) 

I  3i(.  December  27,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  8485,  approving  standards  for  grades  of  tea 


and  control  of  exports.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December 
30,  1941.) 

3ii.  December  27,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3980, 
providing  that  requests  for  imports  of  goods  from 
the  United  .States  which  are  subject  in  that 
country  to  priority  and  expert  license  regpjlations 
must  be  submitted  for  prior  approval  to  the 
Export  and  Import  Secdon  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
with  the  excepdon  of  materials  desdned  for 
navigation  enterprises  or  the  National  Iron  and 
Steel  Company.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  27, 
1941.) 

3ai.  December  30,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3984, 
prescribing  rules  and  reguladons  relating  to  the 
acquisidon  and  milling  of  Brazilian  wheat. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  January  3,  1942.) 

3a}.  December  30,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3985, 
granting  priorides  to  the  Nadonal  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  for  the  acquisition  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  materials  for  the  construedon  and 
installadon  of  the  Volta  Redonda  steel  mill. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  January  3,  1942.) 

30}.  December  30,  1941.  Decree-Law  No.  3986, 
opening  a  special  credit  of  5,340  contos  for  the 
development  of  nadonal  coal  produedon.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  January  3,  1942.) 

3a4.  December  30,  1941.  Order,  Nadonal  Crop 
Produedon  Office,  prescribing  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  cyanide  for  insecticidal 
purposes.  (Mendoned  in  Didrio  Oficial,  January 
7,  1942.) 

3fj.  December  31,  1941.  Resoludon,  Orange 
Trade  Regulation  Board  of  the  National  Elco- 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  waiving  expert  duties 
on  oranges  shipped  through  the  p>ort  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  Argentine  market.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
January  2,  1942.) 

3f}.  December  31,  1941.  Resolution,  Flour 

Trade  Control  Service,  providing  that  sacks  in 
which  mixtures  of  wheat  and  other  flours  arc 
bagged  must  have  the  words  “Mixed  Flour” 
printed  plainly  on  them.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1942.) 

3c|.  January  1,  1942.  Resolution  No.  53,  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Commission,  exempting  Brazilian 
coal  expwrted  through  certain  p)orts  from  the 
general  increase  in  freight  rates  ordered  by  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  6,  Resolution  42,  Item  25.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
Mtu-ch  9,  1942.) 

3^4.  January  2,  1942.  Executive  Order  approv¬ 
ing  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade 
Council  recommending  the  adoption  of  mettsures 
reducing  customs  duties  or  waiving  them  entirely 
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on  ferro-alloys  imported  for  use  in  making  spterial 
steels.  (Diario  Oficid,  February  28,  1942.) 

3c i-  January  3,  1942.  Circular  No.  1,  Flour 
Trade  Control  Service,  prescribing  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  sale  by  millers  of  wheat  flour. 
(Didrio  O/iew/,  January  8,  1942.) 

3dt.  January  5,  1942.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  an  engineer  of  the  Ministry  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Works  to  go  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  designs 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  Wright  motors 
in  Brazil.  (Didrio  O/kta/,  January  9,  1942.) 

3*1.  Janutury  8,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4003, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  3761  of  October  25, 
1941,  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  spsecial  emergency  inspiections  of  ships 
by  customs  and  other  maritime  authorities. 
(Didrio  O^ia/,  January  10,  1942.) 

3r|.  January  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4006, 
establishing  a  Preparatory  School  for  Cadets  at 
Fortaleza,  State  of  Cear&.  (Didrio  Oficid,  January 
12,  1942.) 

3e|.  January  10,  1942.  Circular  No.  2,  Flour 
Trade  Control  Service,  providing  that  mandioca 
flour  for  use  in  bread  must  not  be  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  those  set  by  the  Flour  Trade  Control 
Service.  (Didrio  Oficid,  January  14,  1942.) 

4^2.  January  12,  1942.  Executive  Order  approv¬ 
ing  standards  to  be  followed  in  the  purchase  of 
the  typje  of  gazogene  prescribed  in  Decree-Law 
No.  3773  of  October  29,  1941,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  war  in  the  importation 
of  material  necessary  for  the  manuf2icture  of  such 
app>aratu$.  (Didrio  Oficid,  January  21,  1942.) 

4b.  January  14,  1942.  Executive  Order  approv¬ 
ing  the  project  of  a  decree-law  authorizing  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maranhao  to  piermit  the 
utilization  without  charge  of  babassu  nuts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State,  by  national  enterprises  that  agree 
to  install  plants  in  the  State  for  the  processing  of 
the  nuts.  (Didrio  January  15,  1942.) 

4c.  January  15,  1942.  Order,  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  amending  the  order  of  December  30, 
1941,  of  the  National  Crop  Production  Office 
(see  304  above),  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  cyanides. 
(Didrio  Oficid,  January  16,  1942.) 

4d.  January  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4022, 
making  the  National  Treasury  responsible  for  the 
$5,000,000  increase  in  the  loan  for  the  Volta 
Redonda  Iron  and  Steel  Mill,  in  addition  to  the 
$20,000,000  already  contracted  for  with  the 
Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington.  (Didrio 
Oficid,  January  17,  1942.) 


4e.  January  15,  1942.  Circular  No.  1,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  recommending  that  on  the  15th 
and  30th  of  each  month  the  Flour  Trade  Control 
Service  be  advised  as  to  the  average  cost  of  wheat 
imported  during  the  previous  fortnight.  (Didrio 
Oficid,  January  21,  1942.) 

4f.  January  16,  1942.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  a  technician  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  six  months  to  study  methods  of  casting 
and  manufacturing  motor  parts.  (Didrio  Oficid, 
January  21,  1942.) 

5.  (Correction)  January  19,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  8567.  (Didrio  Oficid,  January  21, 
1942.) 

Sb.  January  18,  1942.  Notice,  Export  and 
Import  Section  of  the  Bank  of  Brttzil,  prescribing 
rules  and  regtilations  for  the  importation  of  coal, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Decree- 
Law  No.  3980  of  December  27,  1941  (see  3ii 
above).  (Didrio  Oficid,  January  19,  20,  and  21, 
1942.) 

6i.  January  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  au¬ 
thorizing  an  engineer  to  go  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpxMe  of  studying  oil  fields  and  refineries. 
(Didrio  Oficid,  Jtmuaiy  29,  1942.) 

6}.  J2muary  21,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Thread  and  Textile  Trade  Control  Board  of  the 
National  Economic  Defense  Commission  and 
spiecified  unions  of  those  industries,  establishing 
prices  for  cotton  thread  for  textiles  and  knit 
goods,  and  authorizing  factories  to  acquire 
during  1942  10  piercent  more  thread  than  in 

1941.  (Didrio  Oficid,  February  5,  1942.) 

64.  January  23,  1942.  Executive  Order  apt- 
proving  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Foreign 
Trade  Council  recommending  that  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affturs  take  the  necessary  stepts  leading 
toward  a  modification  of  consular  fees  in  the 
American  countries.  (Didrio  Oficid,  February 
28,  1942.) 

6c.  January  23,  1942.  Executive  Order  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Ministry  of  Aeronautics  to  dispense 
with  receiving  bids  on  the  construction  of  air 
bases  and  other  works,  in  view  of  the  advisability 
of  having  as  little  publicity  as  pxtssible  on  works 
of  a  military  nature.  (Didrio  Oficid,  January  31, 

1942. ) 

10a.  January  28,  1942.  Elxecutive  Order  ap¬ 
proving  the  suspension  of  the  Brazilian  publicity 
and  trade  expansion  offices  in  Peuis,  Berlin. 
Milan,  and  Budapest.  (Didrio  Oficid,  Februarv’ 
2  and  6,  1942.) 
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104.  January  28,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,062, 
establishing  a  special  credit  of  5,340  contos  to 
cover  expenses  for  work  relative  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  national  coal  industry,  and  other 
measures.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  30,  1942.) 
lla,.  January  30,  1942.  Notice,  Export  and 
Import  Section  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  advising 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  United  States  Government,  a  Certificate  of 
Necessity  is  required,  in  addition  to  other  required 
documentation,  for  the  exportation  from  that 
country  of  products  subject  to  export  control, 
and  setting  forth  instructions  for  securing  such 
certificates.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  3,  1942.) 
\\d.  February  1,  1942.  Resolution  No.  48, 

Merchant  Marine  Commission,  amending  the 
resolution  of  December  18,  1941  (sec  3*  above), 
relative  to  increasing  salaries  of  sailors  on  vessels 
sailing  in  zones  where  the  risk  is  great.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  February  7,  1942.) 

Hr.  February  1,  1942.  Resolution  No.  49, 

Merchant  Marine  Commission,  providing  that, 
in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  sailors  who 
are  heads  of  families  shall  be  granted  temporary 
pay  increases  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  February  7,  1942.) 

11/.  February  2,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,076, 
providing  that  material  imported  duty  free  by  the 
Nation2il  Iron  and  Steel  Company  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Art.  21  of  Decree-Law  No.  300 
of  February  24,  1938.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  4, 
1942,  corrected  in  Didrio  Oficial,  February  5, 1942.) 
12a.  February  4,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,082, 
fixing  the  number  of  cows  and  steers  that  may  be 
slaughtered  in  establishments  under  federal  in¬ 
spection.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  6,  1942.) 

13i.  February  5,  1942.  Decree  No.  8,678,  ap¬ 
proving  specifications  and  standards  for  the 
grading  and  control  of  dried  and  salted  meat 
exports.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  7,  1942.) 

13}.  February  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8.679,  issued  in  accordance  with  recommendation 
No.  139  of  January  30, 1942,  of  the  Public  Service 
•Administrative  Department,  and,  in  view  of  the 
difficult  circumstances  which  are  increasing  as  the 
war  is  prolonged  and  extended  to  other  countries, 
approving  a  revised  salary  scale  for  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Personnel.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  7,  1942.) 
13|.  February  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8.680,  approving  the  regulations  regarding  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
February  7,  1942.) 

13f.  Febru2u:y  6,  1942.  Order  No.  58,  Flour 


Trade  Control  Board,  fixing  flour  production 
quotas  for  each  State.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February 
18,  1942.) 

15}.  February  9,  1942.  Instructions  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  regulating  the  sending  of 
nonofficial  cablegrams.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February 
11,  1942.) 

15}.  February  12, 1942.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  In¬ 
dustry,  and  Commerce  to  go  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  promote  interch2mge  between  the  two 
countries  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Brazilian  Press  and  Publicity  Department  and  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  in  Washington.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February 
21,  1942. 

15|.  February  12,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,109, 
revoking  the  concession  granted  Luftschiffbau 
Zeppelin  G.  m.  b.  H.  for  an  airline  between 
Europe  and  Brazil  by  virtue  of  Decree  No.  24,069 
of  March  31,  1934.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  14, 
1942.) 

15ai.  February  15,  1942.  Executive  Order 
authorizing  an  engineer  in  the  Ministry  of  Aero¬ 
nautics  to  take  a  special  course  in  the  United 
States.  (Didrio  Oficial,  February  28,  1942.) 

15<2}.  Febtuary  18,  1942.  Notice  No.  5,  Expxirt 
and  Import  Section  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  <m- 
nouncing  that  iron,  steel,  and  farm  machinery 
(except  caterpillar  tractors  and  equipment  used 
in  highway  construction)  arc  subject  to  export 
control  in  the  United  States  and  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  relative  to  securing  certificates  of  necessity. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  February  23  and  25,  1942.) 

15a}.  February  18,  1942.  Notice  No.  6,  Export 
and  ImpKjrt  Section  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  United  States  director  of 
priorities  has  granted  preference  rating  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  mining  concerns  and  cement  factories  for 
the  acquisition  of  materials,  products,  and 
machinery  necessary  for  their  activity  and  giving 
instructions  pertaining  thereto.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
February  23  and  25,  1942.) 

156i.  February  20,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,118,  restricting  to  native  or  naturalized  Bra- 
zili<ms  the  right  to  exercise  the  function  of  grader 
of  agricultural  and  cattle  products  and  of  prime 
materials,  their  by-products  and  wastes  of 
economic  value.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Febru«iry  23, 
1942.) 

156}.  February  23,  1942.  Resolution  No.  55, 
Merchant  Marine  Commisrion,  providing  that 
bills  of  lading  covering  shipments  to  the  port  of 
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Natal  shall  carry  a  specitied  clause  relative  to  the 
handling  of  freight  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
available  warehouse  space  in  Natal.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  23,  1942.) 

ISrfj.  February  24,  1942.  E.\ecutive  Order  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  order 
the  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  manufacture  gasogenes  on  orders  placed  by 
private  individuals.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  2, 
1942.) 

15(/j.  February  24,  1942.  Executive  Order 

authorizing  an  engineer  from  the  Ministry  of 
AeronauUcs  to  spend  two  years  in  the  United 
States.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  28,  1942.) 

15^1.  February  26,  1942.  Resolution  No.  20, 
National  Economic  Defense  Commission,  pro¬ 
hibiting,  from  date  of  publication,  the  impK)rtation 
of  any  machinery,  used  or  obsolete,  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cotton  textiles.  {Diario  Oficial,  March 
21,  1942.) 

1^].  February  28,  1942.  Order  No.  179,  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Department,  relative  to  the  validity 
of  radiotelegraph  opierators’  certificates,  issued  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  improving  navigation 
services  and  increasing  the  possible  number  of 
radiotelegraph  operators.  {Diario  Oficial,  March 
2,  1942.) 

CHILE 

19<J.  June  25,  1942.  Decree  No.  777,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  prices  for  tires  and  inner  tubes  imported 
from  Brazil  by  the  firm  Imporlador  Fisk,  S.  A.  C. 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  27,  1942,  mentioned  in 
Bolelbt  Minero,  Santiago,  .August  1942.) 

36.  October  1,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
operation  of  freight  trucks  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  or  Vina  del  Mar  inasmuch  as  the 
State  Railways  have  sufficient  equipment  to 
handle  all  normal  freight  between  those  points. 
The  transportation  of  commodities  which  the 
railways  are  not  equipped  to  handle  is  excepted 
and  police  may  issue  special  piermits  for  the 
transportation  of  such  products.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  January  2,  1943.) 

37.  October  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  fix¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Fx-onomy  and 
Commerce  which  is  intended  to  orient,  coordinate, 
and  develop  national  economy  and  regulate  local 
trade  and  supplies.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
October  23,  1942.) 

38.  October  — ,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Economy  and  Commerce,  creating  a  central 
commission  to  study  gasoline,  petroleum,  and 


parafRn  problems.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1942.) 

39.  October  31,  1942.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Pi  ice  Commissariat,  providing  that 
iron  cannot  be  shipped  from  ports  in  the  province 
of  Tarapaci  except  as  authorized  by  departmental 
commissariats.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  November 
1,  1942.) 

40.  November  9,  1942.  Decree  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  Santiago  setting  forth  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  bicycle  traffic,  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  fuel  scarcity.  {El 
Mercurio,  November  10,  1942.) 

41.  November  14,  1942.  Decree,  Treasury 

Department,  limiting  the  amount  of  United  States 
currency  travelers  between  Chile  and  the  United 
States  may  carry  to  J50  instead  of  $250  as  provided 
for  by  the  decree  of  September  1,  1942  (see  Chile 
32,  Bulletin,  January  1 943)  and  further  regulat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  United  States  currency.  {El  Mer¬ 
curio,  .Santiago,  November  15,  1942.) 

CULUMBI.^ 

48.  .September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2452,  regulating  the  use  of  photographic 
equipment  on  board  civilian  aircraft.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  30,  1942.) 

49.  October  2, 1942.  Resolution,  National  Office 
of  Import  Supervision,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  tires  and  tubes,  under  authority  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1006  of  April  17,  1942  (see  Colombia 
29,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {El  Tiempo,  Bogot4, 
October  3,  1942.) 

50.  October  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2464,  regulating  the  admission  of  students  and  the 
course  of  study  in  the  National  Naval  School. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

51.  November  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2536,  amending  Decree  No.  1480  of  June  22,  1942 
(sec  Colombia  33,  Bulletin,  November  1942)  on 
the  exploitation  of  rubber  and  other  products. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  16,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

54.  October  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,  providing  that  the  government  shall  assume, 
through  the  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Sugarcane 
Growing  {Junta  de  Proteccibn  a  la  Agricultura  de  la 
Cana),  the  control,  sale,  and  distribution  of  sugar 
manufactured  in  Costa  Rica.  {La  Gaceta,  October 
28,  1942.) 

55.  October  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
34,  amending  Decree  No.  29  (see  Costa  Rica  47, 
Bulletin,  February  1943)  by  fixing  $50  (instead 
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of  $250)  as  the  maximum  amount  of  United 
States  currency  travelers  may  bring  into  Costa 
Rica.  (La  Gacrta,  October  30,  1942.) 

36.  October  — ,  1942.  Announeement  by  the 
Board  for  the  Protection  of  Sugarcane  Growing 
(sec  54  above)  that  after  November  1,  1942,  all 
sales  of  sugar  manufactured  in  Costa  Rica  will  be 
handled  through  the  Sugar  Department  of  that 
Board  and  fixing  sugar  prices.  (La  Prema  Lihre, 
San  Jos6,  November  3,  1942.) 

57.  November  4.  1 942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,  establishing  minimum  wages  for  workers  on 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations  in  order 
to  meet  the  rise  in  prices  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (La  Gacela,  November  5,  1942.) 

CUBA 

237a.  September  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2693,  appropriating  $50,000  to  cover  shipping 
expenses  and  war  risk  insurance  on  material 
supplied  Cuba  by  the  United  States  Government. 
(Gacfta  Oficial,  .September  28,  1942,  p.  17,533.) 

2446.  October  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  52, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  quotas 
for  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes.  (Gactta 
Oficial,  October  7,  1942,  p.  18,110.) 

273a.  October  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3435,  allocating  $1,548.77  for  the  National 
Secret  Police,  whose  expenses  have  been  increased 

I  through  activities  connected  with  the  war. 
(Gttceta  Oficial,  November  26,  1942,  p.  21,376.) 
275a.  November  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3254,  breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vichy  Government.  (Gacela  Oficial,  Novemlx-r  2 1 , 
1942,  p.  21,051.) 

281a.  November  13,  1942.  General  Order  No.  5, 

_  Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  forbidding  Cuban 
j  merchant  vessels  to  sail  under  foreign  flags  or 
[  change  their  nationality  and  regulating  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  shipping  schedules.  (Gacela  Oficial,  Novem- 
I  her  20,  1942,  p.  21,023.) 

j  2816.  November  13,  1942.  General  Order  No.  6, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  relative  to  naviga- 

Ition  permits  and  indemnifications  for  maritime 
"ar  accidents.  (Gacela  Oficial,  November  24, 
1942,  p.  21,244.) 

284.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3502.  authorizing  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  whose  offices  are  situated  in  countries 
affected  by  the  war,  to  collect  abroad  the  value  of 
the  National  Archives  stamps  on  each  document 
they  have  to  expedite,  and  to  add  notes  to  the 
documents  concerned  reptorting  that  they  have 


l! 


done  so.  (Gacela  Oficial,  December  1,  1942, 
p.  21,691.) 

285.  November  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3372,  allocating  an  additional  $75,000  to 
cover  expenses  incurred  for  official  police  investi¬ 
gations  pertaining  to  the  war  (see  Cuba  102, 
Bulletin,  June  1942)  and  for  the  establishment 
of  an  internment  camp  near  Habana  for  suspicious 
foreign  women.  (Gacela  Oficial,  November  19, 
1942,  p.  20,935.) 

286.  November  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  61, 
Price  Regulation  and  .Supply  Office,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  smelted  iron.  (Gacela  Oficial, 
Novemlx-r  27,  1942,  p.  21,467.) 

287.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3431,  establishing  a  Radio  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment  in  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  to 
control  broadcasts  originating  in  enemy  radio 
stations  and  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  of  the  United  .States,  and 
allocating  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  personnel. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  November  26,  1942,  p.  21,374.) 

288.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3433,  providing  that,  because  of  the  oil 
scarcity,  when  the  results  of  laboratory  analysis 
of  samples  obtained  from  petroleum  from  the 
tanks  of  ships  unloaded  in  the  ports  of  Cuba  do 
not  permit  its  being  classified  as  fuel  oil  under 
paragraph  6-C  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  assessed  under  that  paragraph 
provided  the  oil  company  receiving  it  will  swear 
that  the  oil  will  be  used  exclusively  for  fuel, 
either  in  a  specified  industry  or  in  electric  plants. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  November  26,  1942,  p.  21,375.) 

289.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3434,  applying  to  firms  manufacturing  fuel 
with  an  alcohol  base  mixed  with  other  liquid  fuels 
of  national  origin  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
564  of  February  4,  1936,  regulating  the  sale, 
deposit,  and  storage  of  alcoholic  products. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  November  26,  1942,  p.  21,376.) 

290.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3436,  allocating  an  additional  $191,994.33 
from  the  “Special  Expienses”  appropriation  of  the 
budget  for  national  defense  (see  Cuba  64,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  May  1942)  for  the  .Army,  Navy,  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Military  Service.  (Gacela  Oficial,  December 
5,  1942,  p.  21,918.) 

291.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3437,  authorizing  the  Cuban  .Sugar  Stabili¬ 
zation  Institute  to  grant  piermits  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion,  after  August  31,  1942,  of  the  sugars  covered 
by  Identity  Certificates  for  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  the  cancellation  of  which  took 
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lace  on  September  1,  1942,  under  the  provisions 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  384  (see  Cuba  71,  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  26, 
1942,  p.  21,377.) 

292.  November  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  62, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  special 
tire  quotas.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  27,  1942, 
p.  21,470.) 

293.  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3474,  allocating  $30,000  to  be  used  to  secure 
seed  potatoes  and  for  experiments  in  potato 
{production  in  an  effort  to  avoid  im(x>rtation  in 
the  future.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  30,  1942, 

p.  21,608.) 

294.  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3605,  clarifying  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  cases  of  infraction  of  regulations  regarding 
prices,  sale,  distribution,  rationing,  and  consump)- 
tion  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  or  those  subject 
to  official  control.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12, 
1942,  p.  22,238.) 

295.  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3544,  allocating  $500  monthly  for  cxp>ense$ 
connected  with  radio  broadcasting  (see  Cuba  147, 
Bulletin,  July  1942  and  213,  Bulletin,  January 
1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  8,  1942,  p. 
22,024.) 

296.  December  1, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3587,  providing  that,  until  they  are  able  to  go  to 
their  Foreign  Service  {x>sts,  certain  officials  shall 
work  in  the  Ministry  of  State.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  11,  1942,  p.  22,171.) 

297.  December  1,  1942.  Notice  of  the  Local 
Recruiting  Board  of  Habana  calling  u{x>n  young 
men  who  were  1 9  years  of  age  when  they  filled  in 
their  conscription  forms  and  who  will  be  20  before 
December  15,  1942,  to  present  themselves  at  the 
local  Recruiting  Office  to  repiort  the  date  on  which 
they  will  reach  20  years  of  age.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  4,  1942,  p.  21,858.) 

298.  December  3, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3523,  exempting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
U.  S.  Metals  Reserve  Company  from  Cuban  taxes 
levied  on  its  opierations  and  property  concerned 
with  American  and  continental  defense.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  4,  1942,  p.  21,887.) 

299.  December  4, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3598,  allocating  $15,898.85  for  the  construction  of 
a  garage  for  motorized  war  equipment  used  by 
the  United  States  Government.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  14,  1942,  p.  22,269.) 

300.  December  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  361 8,  extending  for  two  months  the  provisions 


of  Decree  No.  1140  (see  Cuba  149,  Bulletin, 
July  1942)  relative  to  edible  vegetable  oils. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  December  12,  1942,  p.  22,237.) 

301.  December  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  633, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  authorizing  business  concerns 
to  close  December  9,  1942,  for  participation  in 
celebrations  commemorating  Cuba’s  declaration 
of  war  (see  Cuba  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942.) 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  December  9,  1942,  p.  22,043.) 

302.  December  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  63. 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  creating  a 
Used  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Rationing  Commission 
and  providing  for  the  registration  and  classification 
of  dealers’  stocks.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  11, 
1942,  p.  22,176.) 

303.  December  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  64, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  spiecial 
tire  quotas  for  recent  impiorts.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  11,  1942,  p.  22,179.) 

304.  December  11,  1942.  Resolution  No.  65, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  regulating 
the  manufacture,  recapping,  and  retreading  of 
automobile  tires.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  15, 
1942,  p.  22,395.) 

305.  December  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3640,  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $10,000 
from  the  defense  budget  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
small  boat  to  be  used  for  the  inner  guarding  of 
{X)rts.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  26,  1942,  p. 
23,007.) 

306.  December  16,  1942.  Resolution  No.  66, 
Priee  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  excepting  a 
specified  individual  from  certain  benefits  of 
Resolution  No.  49  (see  Cuba  236,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  and  dispiosing  of  his  iron  and  steel 
stocks  inasmuch  as  he  violated  the  regulations  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1324  (see  Cuba  151, 
Bulletin,  August  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1942,  p.  22,685.) 

307.  December  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  67, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  making 
certain  exceptions  to  Resolutions  Nos.  19  and  26 
(see  Cuba  190c  and  1956,  Bulletin,  Jsmuary 
1943)  relative  to  iron  dowels.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  23,  1942,  p.  22,877.) 

308.  December  19,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  adopting  measures  desdned  to 
facilitate  the  collecdon  of  the  luxury  tax  on  radioi 
and  refrigerators  levied  by  Decree-Law  No.  1  of 
December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin, 
April  1942)  and  revoking  the  decree  of  January 
20,  1942  reladve  to  the  same  tax  (see  Cuba  47, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December 
22,  1942,  p.  22,811.) 
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3d<j.  June  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  74, 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Impxjrtation  and  Exportation  of  Metals, 
created  by  Executive  Decree  No.  20  of  May  23, 
1942  (see  Dominicim  Republic  36,  Bulletin, 
September  1942).  {Gaceta  0/5«'a/,  June  20,  1942.) 
384.  June  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  75, 
extending  to  all  the  year  1942  the  use  of  the 
motor  vehicle  license  plates  already  issued  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  (Gaceta  OJicial, 
June  17,  1942.) 

4lfl.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  June  24,  1942.) 

414.  June  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  80, 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  bananas  by  de¬ 
claring  that  product  exempt  from  the  export 
restrictions  contained  in  Executive  Decree  No. 
1678  of  May  13,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic 
29,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Gaceta  OJicial, 
June  24, 1942.) 

4lf.  June  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  83, 
prescribing  the  organization,  functions,  and 
duties  of  the  Government  Vehicle  Control  Com¬ 
mission  {Comision  para  el  Control  de  los  Vehiculos  del 
Estado.)  {Gaceta  OJicial,  June  27,  1942.) 

41</.  July  2,  1942.  Law  No.  28,  creating  the 
Maritime  Prize  Court  and  outlining  its  duties 
and  functions.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  July  4,  1942.) 

41r.  July  4,  1942.  Law  No.  32,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Navy,  as  long 
as  the  war  continues,  to  grant  permission  to 
sailboats  carrying  passengers  to  enter  and  leave 
Dominican  ports,  provided  they  fulfill  sufficient 
safety  requirements.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  July  8, 
1942.) 

41/.  July  6,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  101, 
establishing  requirements  for  the  acquisition  by 
foreigners  of  land  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  such  acquisition  by  pier- 
sons  who  are,  or  who  are  in  connivance  with, 
enemy  nationals.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  July  8,  1942.) 
41^.  July  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  103, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  reexportation  of 
soap  without  prior  piermit.  {Gaceta  OJicial, 
July  11,  1942.) 

43o.  August  3, 1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  142, 
prescribing  that  all  spocial  commissions  and 
officials  named  by  the  Executive  Power  for  the 
administration  of  emergency  and  control  measures 
shall  make  compilations  of  all  the  laws  and  decrees 
that  refer  to  their  respective  missions.  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  August  5,  1942.) 

•♦34.  .August  3,  1 942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1 43, 


authorizing,  in  view  of  the  motor  fuel  shortage, 
the  transit  of  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
animal-drawn  vehicles  on  all  the  highways  and 
roads  of  the  republic.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  August  5, 
1942.) 

43c.  August  4,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  152, 
creating  and  establishing  in  Santiago  a  branch 
office  of  the  National  Ckimmission  of  Transpjorta- 
tion  and  Petroleum  Ckmtrol  (see  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  28,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  August  6,  1942.) 

43</.  August  4, 1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  153, 
establishing  war  time  in  the  republic  and  ordering 
that  all  clocks  be  advanced  1  hour  and  40  minutes 
at  midnight  August  8.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  August  6, 
1942.) 

43c.  August  5,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  154, 
placing  the  real  and  piersonal  property  of  a 
spiecified  impiorting  company  under  government 
control,  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  544  of  Sepi- 
tember  5,  1941,  as  amended  by  Law  No.  632  of 
December  11,  1941  (see  Dominican  Republic  3, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Gaceta  OJicial,  August  6, 
1942.) 

AiJ.  August  6,  1942.  Law  No.  61,  repiealing  all 
previous  laws  and  regulations  on  the  exportation 
of  livestock,  prescribing  that  prior  export  piermits 
must  be  obtained  and  a  tax  of  25  cents  pier  head 
paid  on  all  cattle  exported,  and  empowering  the 
Executive  Power  to  issue  regulations  covering  such 
exportations.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  August  8,  1942.) 

45.  (Correction)  August  11,  1942.  Executive 
Decree  No.  163,  regulating  the  exportation  of 
livestock;  prohibiting  such  exportation  without 
prior  authorization  of  the  Livestock  Control 
Board  {Control  de  Ganado);  levying  an  export  tax 
of  25  cents  pier  head;  requiring  stockraisers  to 
make  monthly  declarations  of  the  number  of 
head  of  stock  they  possess;  and  exempting  from 
export  restrictions  all  stock  shippod  to  Haiti  for 
local  consumption  there.  (See  also  4y  above.) 
{Gaceta  OJicial,  August  13,  1942.) 

45a.  August  11,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
165,  setting  the  official  war  time  of  the  country 
back  one  hour  on  August  12,  1942,  from  that 
established  by  Elxecutive  Decree  No.  153  of 
August  4,  1942  (see  43rf  above).  {Gaceta  OJicial, 
August  13,  1942.) 

46a.  Aug;ust  14,  1942.  Law  No.  74,  regulating 
the  traffic,  carrying,  and  possession  of  firearms. 
{Gaceta  OJicial,  August  19,  1942.) 

46A.  August  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
179,  authorizing  specified  public  officials  and 
employees  to  possess  and  cany  revolvers  for  the 
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proper  disi'harRC  of  their  oftieial  duties,  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  74  of  August 
14,  1942  (see  46a  above).  {Gacfta  Oficial,  August 
19,  1942.) 

46<-.  September  3,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
226,  establishing  the  office  of  Tobacco  Controller, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco, 
without  prior  permit.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1942.) 

Abd.  September  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
232,  naming  an  additional  member  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and 
Petroleum  Control  established  by  Eixecutivc 
Decree  No.  1676  of  May  12,  1942  (see  Dominican 
Republic  28,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  12,  1942.) 

Abr.  .September  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

234,  requiring  that  prior  permits  must  be  obtained 
for  the  exportation  of  wood  and  establishing  the 
office  of  Wood  Controller.  (Gacrta  Oficial,  Septem- 
Ix-r  12,  1942.) 

46/.  September  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 

235,  repealing  Executive  Decree  No.  226  (see  46e 
above);  requiring  that  a  permit  must  be  obtained 
for  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco;  naming  the 
Tobacco  Controller;  and  making  other  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  that  prtxluct. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  .September  12,  1942.) 

46g.  .September  12,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
238,  requiring  that  prior  permits  must  be  obtained 
for  the  exportation  of  cacao  and  coffee  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  office  of  Cacao  and  Ckiffee  Controller. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  15,  1942.) 

47.  (Correction)  September  1 4,  1 942.  Executive 
Decree  No.  244.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  16, 
1942.) 

48.  (Correction)  September  1 4,  1 942.  Executive 
Decree  No.  246.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  16, 
1942.) 

49.  .September  14,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
247,  prescribing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  branch 
office  of  the  National  Commission  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Petroleum  Control  established  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Decree  No.  152  of  August  4,  1942  (see  43t 
alxjve).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  16,  1942.) 

50.  September  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
262.  placing  the  real  and  personal  property  of  a 
specified  association  under  government  control, 
in  accordance  with  Law  No.  544  of  September  5, 
1 941 ,  as  amended  by  Law  No.  632  of  December  1 1 , 
1941  (see  Dominican  Republic  3,  Bulletlx, 
.\pril  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  21,  1942.) 

51.  October  1,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  285, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  footwear  without  a 


prior  permit  obtained  through  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
October  3,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
ICeeklje,  Washington,  December  12,  1942.) 

52.  October  13  (?),  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
295,  providing  that  standard  size  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  bottles  and  flasks  may  be  used  only  as  con¬ 
tainers  for  nationally  produced  alcoholic  drinks 
and  requiring  that  persons  who  are  not  dealers 
and  who  have  such  bottles  and  flasks  in  their  pos¬ 
session  must  sell  them  at  fixed  prices  to  liquor 
dealers.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  14,  1942,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
December  12,  1942.) 

53.  November  5,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
343,  amending  Executive  Decree  No.  113  of  July 
9,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic  42,  Bui.letin, 
November  1942),  in  regard  to  the  impiortation 
and  exportation  of  United  States  currency,  by 
limiting  to  $50  the  amount  of  such  currency 
travelers  to  and  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
may  carry.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

54.  November  14,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  123,  declaring  December  7  of  each  year  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  a  day  of  reaffirmation  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  Dominican  Republic  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1942.) 

55.  November  19,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
409,  prohibiting,  without  prior  permission  of  the 
Import  and  Export  Control  C-ommission,  the  re¬ 
exportation  of  products  which  are  subject  to  export 
restrictions  in  their  country  of  origin  and  of  prod¬ 
ucts  processed  within  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  are  subject  to  export  restrictions  in  their 
country  of  origin.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  24, 
1942.) 

56.  November  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
444,  permitting,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
shipment  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  products  in 
sailboats  of  any  displacement,  provided  permis¬ 
sion  for  each  such  shipment  is  first  obtained 
through  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Commerce.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  26,  1942.) 

57.  November  26,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
454,  ordering  the  use  for  the  year  1943  of  the  1942 
motor  vehicle  license  plates,  with  the  addition  of 
small  metal  plates  with  the  inscription  “3”  to  be 
superimiJosed  over  the  “2”  of  the  old  plates. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  27,  1942.) 

ECUADOR 

38.  October  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1638,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  potatoes 
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without  previous  permission  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  C^ommerce.  (Registro  Oficial, 
October  16,  1942.) 

39.  October  13,1 942.  Order,  General  Office  of 
Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  newsprint.  {El  Comrrcio, 
Quito,  October  14,  1942.) 

40.  October  14,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  re¬ 
pealing  certain  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1381  of  .August  19,  1942,  in  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  palm  nuts  {coquitos  de  palma  real), 
and  rep>ealing  the  prohibition  against  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  copra.  (See  Ecuador  30,  Bulletin, 
February  1943.)  (Registro  Oficial,  October  15, 
1942.) 

41.  October  15,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution 
approving  the  recommendations  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  In  ter- American  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Ekronomic  and  Financial  Control  held 
in  Washington,  June  30-July  10,  1942,  and  charg¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Power  with  their  fulfillment 
(El  Comercio,  Quito,  October  16,  1942.) 

42.  October  21,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  con¬ 
tinuing  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  the 
Executive  Power  by  the  Legislative  Decree  of 
September  22,  1941.  (This  decree,  published  in 
the  Registro  Oficial  of  .September  26,  1941,  gave  the 
President  power  to  adopt  any  military  or  economic 
measures  that  circumstances  might  require  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.)  (Registro  Oficial, 
October  21,  1942.) 


EL  SALVADOR 


34a.  September  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  set¬ 
ting  forth  regulations  regarding  p>rice  control  and 
authorizing  the  Treasury  Department  to  fix  maxi¬ 
mum  prices.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  28,  1942.) 
39a.  October  17, 1942.  Executive  Decree,  issued 
under  authoiity  of  Legislative  Decree  No.  2  (see 
El  Salvador  11,  Bulletin,  June  1942),  setting 
forth  rules  and  regulations  for  the  rationing  of 
gasoline  and  Diesel  oil.  (Diario  Oficial,  November 
7,  1942.) 

43.  October  30,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
60,  ratifying  Executive  Decree  No.  12  (see  El 
Salvador  34,  Bulletin,  December  1942),  extend¬ 
ing  the  state  of  siege.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  9, 
1942.) 

44.  November  6,  1942.  Bulletin  No.  5,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  Public  Credit,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  kerosene. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  17,  1942.) 

45.  November  16,  1942.  Note  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  El  Salvador  to  the  French 


envoy  in  Guatemala  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
between  El  Salvador  and  the  Vichy  Government. 
(Diario  Nuevo,  San  Salvador,  November  16,  1942.) 

46.  November  30,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
84,  reducing  import  duties  on  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  rubber  articles. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  30,  1942,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  January  2, 
1943.) 

47.  December  4,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
91,  extending  the  state  of  siege  originally  estab¬ 
lished  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  91  of  December 
8,  1941  (see  El  Salvador  2,  13,  26,  and  34,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April,  June,  October,  and  December  1942, 
respectively,  and  43  above).  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  5,  1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

48.  (Dia  io  de  Crn/ro.4m«'iVa,November  23, 1942.) 

49.  November  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3005,  breaking  diplomatic  relations  between 
Guatemala  and  the  Vichy  Government.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  November  12,  1942.) 

50.  November  26,  1942.  Instructions  issued  by 
the  President  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  expedite  ana  give  all  {xissible  aid  to  rubber 
exploitation  in  Guatemala  in  order  to  send 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  development 
of  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company’s  activities. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  Seccidn  Informativa, 
November  27,  1942.) 

51.  Novembei  27,  1942.  Presidential  Older 
adopting  measures  intended  to  improve  the 
gasoline  rationing  system  (see  Guatemala  36, 
Bulletin,  November  1942)  and  avoid  irregu¬ 
larities.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  November  30, 
1942.) 

52.  December  1,  1942.  Presidential  Order 

amending  the  portion  of  the  Military  Service 
Registration  Regulations  of  November  6,  1936, 
relative  to  registration  of  Guatemalans  residing 
in  foreign  countries.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
December  18,  1942.) 

53.  December  1,  1942.  Presidential  Order 

providing  that  only  authorized  persons  may- 
import  gasoline  and  pietroleum  products  and 
requiring  the  declaration  of  any  stocks  held  in 
customs  for  unauthorized  piersons,  in  order  that 
the  Economic-Financial  Coordination  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  (see  Guate¬ 
mala  2,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  may  arrange  for 
the  sale  of  such  stocks.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
December  4,  1942.) 
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54.  December  9,  1942.  Presidential  Order  sub¬ 
jecting  the  importation,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
copi>cr,  brass,  bronze,  zinc,  jute,  and  their  by¬ 
products  to  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  March 
10,  1942  on  iron  and  steel  (sec  Guatemala  15, 
Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Diario  dt  Centro  America, 
December  11,  1942.) 

55.  December  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3026,  levying  a  tax  on  all  rubber  extracted 

from  national  forests  and  plantations.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  December  18,  1942.) 

56.  December  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3028,  levying  a  war  tax  on  expiorts  of  carda¬ 
mom  seeds  grown  on  lands  belonging  to  blocked 
nationals  or  persons  on  the  black  list.  (Diario  de 
Centro  Amhica,  December  17,  1942.) 

57.  December  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3030,  placing  ceiling  prices  on  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  specialities.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Seccidn  Informativa,  December  18,  1942.) 

HAITI 

51a.  July  28,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  175, 
reorganizing  the  Haitiim  Coast  Guard.  (Le 
Moniteur,  Juh'  30,  1942.) 

516.  August — ,1942.  Communique  prohibiting 
the  rcexpiortation  of  foodstuffs.  (Le  Moniteur, 
August  10,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  December  5,  1942.) 

51f.  August  3,  1942.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  pro¬ 
hibiting  merchants  in  the  capital  from  shipping 
soap,  flour,  and  cement  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
without  previous  authorization  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  6,  1942.) 
51rf.  August  5, 1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  178, 
depriving  of  their  Hainan  citizenship  those 
naturalized  citizens  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  previous  decrees  requiring  the 
investment  of  their  capital  in  Haiti  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  countiy  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Decree  of  February  4,  1942, 
which  required  their  return  to  the  countiy  (see 
Haiti  27,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Le  Moniteur, 
.^ugust  6,  1942.) 

51e.  August  7,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  185, 
limiting  the  list  of  persons  who  may  use  diplomatic 
passports.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  13,  1942.) 

51/.  September  1,  1942.  Elxecutive  Order  No. 
184,  prohibiting  the  exfiortation  of  coconuts. 
(Le  Moniteur,  September  3,  1942.) 

53.  (Le  Moniteur,  September  24,  1942.) 

57.  October  24,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  223, 


placing  the  cutting,  sale,  and  exportation  of  sisal 
under  control  of  the  Haitian  National  Service  of 
Agricultural  Production  and  Rural  Education. 
(Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  December 
19,  1942.) 

58.  November  10,  1942.  Severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Vichy  Government,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
(Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  November  10, 
1942.) 

59.  November  25,  1942.  Decree  requiring  mer¬ 
chants  within  1 5  days  to  declare  all  stocks  on  hand 
to  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  National 
Economy  and  authorizing  the  latter  Department 
to  establish  a  list  of  merchandise  of  prime  necessity 
and  to  fix  prices,  with  a  view  to  preventing  black  I 
markets  and  illegal  speculation  in  domestic  com¬ 
merce.  (Haiti-Journal,  November  26,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

21.  November  6,  1942.  Regulation,  Exchange 
Control  Commission,  forbidding  banks  to  change 
foreign  currencies  for  lempiras  without  ficrmission 
from  that  Commission.  (Foreign  Commerce  Weeklr, 
Washington,  December  26,  1942.) 

22.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  j 
No.  57,  carrying  out  recommendations  III,  V,  VI.  I 
and  VII  of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Control  (see  I 
Bulletin,  September  1942,  pp.  481-7)  by  adopt-  j 
ing  measures  for  the  control  of  business  and 
financial  transactions  between  lesidents  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  other  American  nations.  (La  Gacrte, 
November  19,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

69a.  August  4,  1942.  Decree  fixing  a  time  limit, 
until  November  30,  1942,  for  the  registration  oi 
specified  Mexican  bond  titles;  declaring  that  [ 
bonds  not  registered  within  the  fixed  limit  will  be 
considered  as  being  held  by  the  enemy;  and  pre¬ 
scribing  other  rules  and  regulations  applying 
thereto.  Efiective  on  publication  in  the  Diam 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  22,  1942.) 

82c.  September  8,  1942.  Order,  Inter-Depart-  ! 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  persons 
and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  enemy  property  and  business.  (Sec  Mexico 
44,  45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  September  1942;  52,  88, 
and  93,  Bulletin,  October  and  December  1942 
and  January  1943,  respectively.)  (Diario  Of  da-, 
September  11,  1942.) 

84a.  September  9, 1942.  Order,  Inter-Departmen¬ 
tal  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple- 
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I  raenting  previously  published  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 

1  enemy  property  and  business.  (See  Mexico  44, 
45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  September  1942;  52,  88, 
and  93,  Bulletin,  October  and  December  1942 
and  January  1943,  respiectively;  and  82c  above.) 
^  (Diario  0/cjti/,  September  11,  1942.) 

84i.  September  9,  1942.  Order,  Inter-Depart- 
,  mental  Board  on  Enemy  Prop>erty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  {>er- 
■  sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
i  1  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (See 
J  ’  Mexico  44, 45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  September  1942; 
t  52,  88,  and  93,  Bulletin,  October  and  December 
y  I  1942  and  January  1943,  respectively;  82c  and  84(i 
i  above.)  (Diar/o  0/5cta/,  September  1 1,  1942.) 
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%d.  October  20,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 
Decree  of  August  4  in  reference  to  registration  of 
specified  Mexican  bonds  by  extending  the  time 
limit  for  such  registration  to  December  31,  1942. 
(See  69a  above.)  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  24,  1942.) 
99e.  October  30,  1942.  Order,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  prescribing  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  admission  to  the  country  of  foreigners  during 
the  year  1943.  (Diario  Ofcial,  December  16, 
1942.) 

101a.  November  3,  1942.  Executive  Order 

amending  the  Executive  Order  of  December  8, 
1941,  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
and  radio  messages  to  foreign  countries  (see 
Mexico  la.  Bulletin,  May  1942),  by  authorizing 
the  use  of  both  Spimish  and  Portuguese  for  mes¬ 
sages  sent  to  Latin  American  countries.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  7,  1942.) 

1014.  November  4,  1942.  Order,  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  establishing 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  remittance  of  funds 
to  foreign  countries  for  other  than  commercial 
purposes.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  1,  1942.) 
102a.  November  10,  1942.  Severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  relations  with  the  Vichy 
Government,  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
(Mexico  News,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  December  1,  1942.) 

103a.  November  16,  1942.  Decree  freezing 

itocks  of  hides  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Federal 
District.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1942.) 

105.  November  17,  1942.  Decree  establishing 
control  over  the  exfiortation  of  all  kinds  of  wood. 
Effective  three  days  following  publication  in  the 


Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  9,  1942.) 

106.  November  17,  1942.  Decree  adding  chick¬ 
peas  and  flour  to  the  list  of  articles  on  which 
exportation  was  restricted  by  the  decrees  of 
December  9,  1941,  March  6,  April  28,  July  21, 
July  28,  and  September  8,  1942  (see  Mexico  la 
and  21,  Bi'lletin,  June  1942;  32,  60a,  64,  and 
82a,  Bulletin,  August,  December,  November 
1942  and  January  1943,  respiectively).  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  10,  1942.) 

107.  November  18,  1942.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  propierty  and  business.  (See 
Mexico  44,  45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  September 
1942;  52,  88,  93,  Bulletin,  October  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1942  and  January  1943,  respiectively;  and 
82c,  84a,  846  above.)  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
1,  1942.) 

108.  November  23,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 
Military  Service  Law  by  providing  that  in  case  of 
international  war,  military  service  will  be  oblig¬ 
atory  for  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico  who  are 
nationals  of  countries  cobelligerent  with  Mexico. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1942.) 

109.  November  26,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 
decrees  in  reference  to  the  registration  of  spiecified 
Mexican  bonds  (see  69a,  and  98</  above)  by 
extending  the  time  limit  for  such  registration  to 
February  27,  1943.  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
10,  1942.) 

110.  December  10,  1942.  Order,  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  prescribing 
further  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
remittance  of  funds  to  foreign  countries.  (See 
1016  above.)  (Diario  Oficial,  December  15,  1942.) 

111.  December  15,  1942.  Decree  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  cement  in  the  Federal  District. 
Effective  day  following  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  18,  1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

27.  November  5,  1942.  Order,  Price  and  Tiade 
Control  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  flour.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  November  6,  1942.) 

28.  November  18, 1942.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  regulating  flour  distribution  and 
prices.  (La  Prensa,  Managua,  November  19, 
1942.) 

PAN.MII.'^ 

21a.  July  24,  1942. 

46.  October  23,  1942.  Decree  No.  133,  esiab- 
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lishinK  a  division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Control  in 
the  city  of  Colon.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  7, 
1942.) 

A~!.  October  28,  1942.  Decree  No.  14,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  amending  Decree  No.  10  of  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1942  (see  Panama  .42,  Bfi.i.ETiN,  February 
1943)  in  regard  to  maximum  prices  for  medicinal 
products.  {Gacria  Oficial,  November  7,  1942.) 

48.  November  13,  1942.  Communique,  Min- 
btry  of  Foreign  .\ffairs,  announcing  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  V'ichy  Govern¬ 
ment.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  November  14, 
14,  1942.) 

PARAGVAY 

24a.  Octolx-r  (?)  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,668,  exempting  Paraguayan  consuls  in  the 
United  States  from  the  obligation  of  indicating 
the  date  of  shipment  of  merchandise  on  consular 
documents.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing- 
tion,  December  19,  1942.) 

26.  October  26,  1942.  Presidential  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  the  distribution  of  denatured 
and  rectified  alcohol  to  prevent  its  being  used  as 
motor  fuel.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  October  28, 
1942.) 

27.  October  26,  1942.  Presidential  decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  use  of  the  molasses  and  the  unrecti- 
fied  alcohol  obtained  therefrom  in  sf>ecified  sugar 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  alcohol,  after 
requirements  for  the  production  of  denatured 
alcohol  have  been  met.  {El  Pats,  Asuncion, 
October  28,  1942.) 

PERU 

1.  {El  Peruano,  December  9,  1941.) 
la.  December  8,  1941.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  Japanese  merchandise 
without  a  special  license  and  the  exportation 
without  a  jjermit  from  the  Treasury  Department 
of  all  imported  products  necessary  for  national  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade.  {El  Peruano,  December9, 1941.) 
13c.  April  30,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  No.  328 
retaining  for  the  Government  lands  where  the 
quinine  tree  grows.  {El  Peruano,  May  2,  1942.) 
18ci.  July  4,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  regulating 
the  appointment  of  officials  to  carry  out  Laws 
9586  and  9592  (see  Peru  12  and  18,  Bulletin 
August  and  October  1942,  respiectively).  {Revista, 
de  Legislacion  Peruana,  Lima,  August  1942.) 

19j.  (£/  Peruano,  November  13,  1942.) 

19j.  (£/  Peruano,  November  14,  1942.) 

29a.  August  24,  1942.  Resolution  amending  the 
Supreme  Decree  of  July  24,  1942  (see  Peru  20a, 


Bulletin,  Februarv’  1943),  by  providing  thai  I 
cotton  cultivation  be  reduced  only  20  pierccnt.  I 
{Revista  de  Legislaci6n  Peruana,  Lima,  August  1942.)  I 
34a.  September  30,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
providing  that  all  stocks  of  used  iron  be  declared 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Petroleum.  Ministn- 
of  Development.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  October  4, 
1942.) 

34/l  October  1,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  Xa 
500,  transferring  to  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum 
and  By-Products  Director  (see  Peru  25  and  26, 
Bulletin,  December  1942)  the  authority,  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  gram 
pennits  for  supplying  foreign  vessels  with  furl. 
(El  Peruano,  October  12,  1942.) 

39.  {El  Peruano,  October  12,  1942.) 

40.  October  10,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  calling 
597  members  of  the  classes  of  1937,  1938,  1939, 
1940,  and  1941  for  two  weeks"  military  training 
and  manoeuvres  starting  November  24,  1942 
(£/  Comercio,  Lima,  November  11,1 942.) 

41.  October  10,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  597  individuals  called  for  militarv' 
service  (see  40  above)  shall  not  lose  their  positions. 
{El  Peruano,  November  4,  1942.) 

42.  October  17,  1942.  Resolution  setting  fortk 
the  order  of  priority  for  the  sale  of  tires  and  inn« 
tubes.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  October  18,  1942.) 

43.  October  22,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution. 
Treasury  Department,  authorizing  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Control  of  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Salts  | 
to  set  up  commissions  for  the  distribution  of  tim 
in  the  provinces.  {El  Peruano,  October  28,  1941) 

44.  October  30,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Industrial  Bank  shall  establish  tht 
priority  system  for  supplying  national  industries 
with  rubber.  {El  Peruano,  November  6,  1942.) 

45.  October  30,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  charg¬ 
ing  the  Industrial  Bcmk  with  the  organization  of 
the  tire-recapping  industry.  {El  Peruano,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1942.) 

46.  October  31,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  amend¬ 
ing  the  Decree  of  July  27,  1942  (see  Peru  21. 
BuLiiTiN,  December  1942)  relative  to  the  impa- 
tation  and  sale  of  toilet  articles.  {El  Peruam. 
November  3,  1942.) 

47.  November  5,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  callisf 
”26  university  students  to  take  part  in  the  militaiy 
manoeuvres  beginning  November  24,  1942  (see«) 
above).  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  November  11,  1942.) 

48.  November  7,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  fixing 
the  scope  of  Supreme  Decree  of  December  8, 1941 
(see  la  above)  and  prohibiting  the  reexportatk* 
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and  exportation  of  products  necessary  for  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  (£/  Peruano,  November  9,  1 942.) 

49.  November  9,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  to  facilitate  quinine  exploitation. 
{El  Peruano,  November  17,  1942.) 

50.  Novemlx'r  13,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  the  Government  Transportation  Commission 
(Comision  Fiscal  de  Transporles)  to  control  bus 
transportation  in  Lima  and  insure  service  by 
operating  lines  which  cannot  be  continued  by 
their  owners.  {El  Peruano,  November  16,  1942.) 

51.  Novemlxr  14,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
appointing  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Transportation  Commission  (set  50  above). 
{El  Peruano,  November  16,  1942.) 

52.  Novemlx’r  16,  1942.  .Supreme  Resolution 
setting  forth  regulations  destined  to  conserve 
automobiles  and  their  tires  by  fixing  speed  and 
weight  limits.  {Fll  Comercio,  Lima,  November 
18,  1942.) 

53.  November  18,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
creating  the  National  Civilian  Defense  Ck)m- 
mission  {Deferisa  Pasiva  .Xacional)  for  civilian 
protection  in  case  of  emergency.  {El  Comercio, 
Lima,  November  22,  1942.) 

54.  November  18,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
.No.  292.-1.  G.  E/A,  setting  forth  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Civilian  Defense  Commission  (see  53 
above).  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  Novembei  22,  1942.) 

55.  November  21,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
authorizing  the  organization  of  Control  Brigades 
to  supervise  the  cotton  cultivation  reduction  (see 
Peru  20a  and  20b,  Bulletin,  February  1943, 
and  29a  above).  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  November 
27,  1942.) 

UNITED  ST.^TES 


290a.  November  20,  1942.  Ration  Order  No. 
12,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  ordering  the 
nation-wide  rationing  of  coffee  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  therefor.  {Federal  Register, 
.November  24,  1942.) 

295a.  December  1,  1942.  Public  Law  778  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  additional  appxjintments  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  the 
United  States  Naval  .Academy  of  sons  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
who  have  died  of  wounds  or  injuries  received,  or 
diseases  contracted,  in  active  service  during 
World  War  1. 

2954.  December  1,  1942.  Public  Law  779  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  furnishing  transpiortation 
for  certain  Government  and  other  personnel 


necessary  for  the  cfl'ective  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

297a.  December  2,  1942.  Public  Law  784  (77th 
Congress),  providing  benefits  for  the  injury, 
disability,  death,  or  enemy  detention  of  employees 
of  contractors  with  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

2974.  December  2,  1942.  Public  Law  785  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Pay  Readjustment  .4ct 
of  1942  (see  United  States  159,  Bui.letin,  Sep¬ 
tember  1942). 

297f.  December  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9277,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  award  the  decoration  of  the  Purple 
Heart  to  persons  serving  with  the  Navy,  Marine 
C^orps,  or  C^oast  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
{Federal  Register,  December  5,  1942.) 

300.  December  5,  1942.  Public  Law  790  (77th 
Congress),  according  free  entry  to  bona  fide  gifts 
from  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  duty  abroad. 

301.  December  8,  1942.  Public  Law  793  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
to  preserve  the  nationality  of  a  naturalized  wife, 
husband,  or  child  under  21  years  of  age  residing 
abroad  with  husband  or  wife  a  native-born 
national  of  the  United  States. 

302.  December  15,  1942.  Public  Law  805  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  of  January  24,  1920, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  award  of  a  silver  star  to 
certain  persons  serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

303.  December  15,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9282,  transferring  jurisdiction  over  certain  lands 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretaty 
of  War  for  military  purposes.  {Federal  Register, 
December  17,  1942.) 

304.  December  16,  1942.  Presidential  Procla¬ 
mation  No.  2574,  proclaiming  Tuesday  January 
12,  1943,  as  Farm  Mobilization  Day,  and  asking 
agriculturists  of  the  nation  to  gather  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  for  the  year  1943  the 
maximum  production  of  vital  foods  on  every  farm 
in  the  country.  {Federal  Register,  December  19, 
1942.) 

305.  December  17,  1942.  Public  Law  806  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  of  March  14,  1936, 
that  provided  for  Government  employees'  vaca¬ 
tions,  by  permitting  such  employees  during  the 
national  emergency  to  accumulate  vacation  time 
to  a  total  of  90  days. 

306.  December  17,  1942.  Public  Law  807  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  rank  of  Rear  Admira- 
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in  the  £)ental  Corps]  of  tae  United  States  Navy. 

307.  December  17,  1942.  Public  Law  808  (77th 
Congress),  to  expedite  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certain 
authority  to  further  the  procurement  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  necessary  war  items,  increasing  the  cost 
limits  of  specified  authorized  vessels  to  $60,000,000, 
and  making  provisions  in  regard  to  the  removal 
and  reinstatement  of  Civil  Service  employees  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

308.  December  17,  1942.  Public  Law  811  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  President  to  confer 
decorations  and  medals  upon  units  of,  or  persons 
serving  with,  the  militars'  forces  of  cobclligerent 
nations. 

309.  December  18,  1942.  Public  Law  812  (77th 
Congress),  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  research  laboratory  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite  region  for  investigation  of 
the  mining,  preparation,  and  utilization  of 
anthracite,  for  the  development  of  new  uses  and 
markets,  for  improvement  of  health  and  safety  in 
mining;  and  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
region  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  its  economic 
piroblems  and  to  make  its  natural  and  human 
resources  of  maximum  usefulness  in  the  war  effort. 

310.  December  18,  1942.  Public  Law  815  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  strategic  metals  used  in  minor 
coinage  and  the  forming  of  worn  and  uncurrent 
standard  silver  dollars  into  bars,  in  order  to 
further  the  war  effort. 

311.  December  18,  1942.  Public  Law  816  (77th 
Congress),  relating  to  the  appointment  and 
retuement  in  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  of  persons  with  physical  disability,  author¬ 
izing  the  appointment  of  such  piersons  to  general 
or  spiecial  duties  in  the  performance  of  which 
their  physical  defects  will  not  interfere. 

312.  December  22,  1942.  Public  Law  826  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  payment  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the 
use,  until  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  piresent 
war,  of  certain  wharves  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

313.  December  22,  1942.  Public  Law  828  (77th 
Congress),  increasing  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  CorpM,  and  for  other 
purpxises. 

314.  December  24,  1942.  Public  Law  832  (77th 
Congress),  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas  on  the  public  domain  during  the  continuance 


of  the  present  war  by  limiting  the  royalty  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  piroduction  of  new  wells. 

315.  December  24,  1942.  Public  Law  840  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  transfer  of  jurisdictioo 
over  a  portion  of  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park,  Yorktown,  Virginia,  adjacent  to  the  naval 
mine  depiot,  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

316.  December  24,  1942.  Public  Law  844  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  of  .Apwil  20,  1918, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  punish  the  wilful  injury  or 
destruction  of  war  material,  or  of  war  premises  or 
utilities  used  in  connection  with  war  material, 
and  for  other  piirp)oses”  by  amplifying  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  “war  material”. 

317.  December  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9286,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
award  of  the  decoration  of  the  Medal  of  Merit, 
created  by  Public  Law  671  of  July  20,  1942  (see 
United  States  189,  Bulletin,  October  1942). 
{Federal  Register,  December  29,  1942.) 

318.  December  26,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  T 

9289,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the  pay-  ■ 
ment  of  overtime  compiensation  to  employees  of  I 
the  Executive  departments  and  agencies  and  re-  I 
voking  Executive  Orders  Nos.  8837  of  June  30,  g 
1941,  and  9117  of  March  31,  1942  (see  United 
States  93,  Bulletin,  July  1942).  (Federal  Regista,  i 
December  29,  1942.) 

319.  December  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9290,  suspiending  the  8-hour  law  as  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  War  Department  on 
public  works  within  the  United  States.  (Federal 
Register,  December  30,  1942.) 

320.  December  29,  1942.  Public  Law  850  (77th 
Congress),  prescribing  measures  to  insure  furthtr 
protection  of  vessels  in  wartime  by  amending  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

321.  December  29,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9291 ,  authorizing  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  use  stocks  of  block  mica 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1 939,  by 
transferring  such  stocks  to  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  the  ultimate  use  or  disposal  of  such 
mica  to  be  as  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  (Federal  Register,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942.) 

322.  December  29,  1942.  Food  Distribution 
Order  1,  Food  Distribution  .Administration, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  bread  and  rolls,  in  order  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  for 
war  and  civilian  needs.  (Federal  Register,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942.) 
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323.  January  4,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9294,  further  defining  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  (See 
L'nited  States  18, 125,  and  208,  Bi  lletin,  Aptril, 
luly,  and  November  1942,  respectively.)  {Federal 

January  6,  1943.) 

324.  January  5,  1943.  Food  Distribution  Order 

2,  Food  Distribution  Administration,  ordering 
butter  producers  whose  monthly  output  is  more 
than  12,000  pounds,  or  authorized  receivers  there¬ 
of,  to  set  aside  30  fjercent  of  all  butter  produced 
or  received,  for  delivery  to  the  Food  Distribution 
.\dministration.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  or  any  other  designated  govern¬ 
mental  agency,  in  order  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
and  efficient  distribution  to  meet  war  and  civilian 
needs.  {Federal  ifegirler,  January  7,  1943.) 

325.  January  5,  1943.  Food  Distribution  Order 

3,  Food  Distribution  .\dministration,  restricting 
the  production,  sale,  and  delivery  of  citrus  fruit 
juices,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and 
efficient  distribution  of  those  products.  {Federal 
/fejwler,  January  7,  1943.) 

326.  January  7,  1943.  Food  Distribution  Order 

4,  Food  Distribution  Administration,  prescribing 
restrictions  on  the  sale  and  acquisition  of  the  1 942 
crop  hurley  tobacco,  in  order  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  of  that 
product  for  war  and  civilian  needs.  {Federal 
Register,  January  9,  1943.) 

.327.  January  8,  1943.  Food  Distribution  Order 
4.1,  ordering  allocations  of  1942  crop  hurley 
tobacco,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
Food  Distribution  Order  4  (see  328  above). 
{Federal  Register,  January  12,  1943.) 

URUGU.W 

82a.  September  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1751,  prohibiting  civil  aviation  activity  over 
the  Carrasco  Airjwrt  and  specified  surrounding 
territory.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  7, 1 942.) 

326.  September  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1752,  delimiting  the  security  zone  of  the 
Carrasco  Airp>ort.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  7, 
1942.) 

82f.  .September  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1753,  declaring  certain  land  expropriations 
tor  the  Carrasco  Airport  to  be  works  of  national 
defense.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 

83a.  September  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1760,  charging  a  specified  industrial  chemist 
on  official  mission  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Industrial  Chemical  Institute  to  study  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  the  chemical  products  used  in  making 
gas  masks.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  10,  1942.) 
836.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1767,  establishing  security  zones  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  School  and  the  Official  Radio  Broadctisting 
Service  {“Sodre").  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial, 
October  10,  1942.) 

84a.  September  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1771,  establishing  additional  security  zones  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Decree-Law  No. 
1689  of  July  16, 1942  (see  Uruguay^60a,  Bulletin, 
January  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 
85a.  October  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1778,  modifying  the  limits  established  for  the 
security  zones  of  the  Military  School  and  the 
Official  Radio  Broadcasting  Service  i^'Sodre"). 
(See  836  above.)  {Diario  Oficial,  October  10, 
1942.) 

856.  October  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1779,  establishing  new  security  zones  in  the 
country  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Decree-Law  No,  1689  of  July  16,  1942  (see 
Uruguay  60a,  Bulletin,  January  1943).  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  10,  1942.) 

85f.  October  1,  1942.  Presidential  Deciee  No. 

1780,  extending  the  duties  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1454 
of  .April  11,1 942,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
problem  of  protection  against  poison  gases  (see 
Uruguay  24a,  Bulletin,  September  1942),  to 
include  the  study  of  such  protection  for  horses, 
dogs,  and  carrier  pigeons.  {Diario  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1942.) 

85</.  October  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1150/942,  prescribing  certain  formalities  to  be 
fulfilled  for  the  export  of  metal  containers  received 
in  the  country  packed  with  foreign  products. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

86.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1475/940.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  13,  1942.) 

90.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1790,  regulating  Decree-Law  No.  1689  (or  No. 
10,194  as  the  same  law  is  numbered  in  the 
National  Register)  of  July  16,  1942,  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  security  zones.  (See 
Uruguay  60a,  Bulletin,  January  1943.)  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  27,  1942.) 

91.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1789,  prescribing  the  insignia  for  civilian  defense 
organizations.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  4, 1942.) 

92.  October  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1053/42,  broadening  the  provisions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  of  December  12,  1941  (see  Uru- 
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giiay  3,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  insofar  as  it  refers 
to  supervision  over  the  German  Transatlantic 
Rank,  and  further  limiting  said  Bank’s  activities. 
(I)iario  Ojicial,  October  28,  1942.) 

93.  October  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
179.S,  prescribing  new  security  zones  for  the 
capital  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic. 
(I)iario  Oficial,  November  6,  1942.) 

94.  October  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1336,942,  authorizing  until  November  29,  1942, 
the  utilization  of  newsprint  (restricted  in  previous 
decrees)  for  printing  national  election  ballots  and 
campaign  posters.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  28, 
1942.) 

95.  Octoljer  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1250,  941,  fixing  new  prices  on  kerosene  for  agri¬ 
cultural  use.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  30,  1942.) 

96.  October  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1025  942,  adding  woods  in  general  to  the  list  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  3,  1942.) 

9"’.  October  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1801,  designating  a  military  mission  to  go  to 
Brazil  for  purposes  of  study.  {Diario  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1942.) 

98.  October  23,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  specified  articles  of  prime  necessity 
by  including  red  lead,  ship  chandlery,  foodstuffs 
that  were  specified  in  Decree-Law  No.  10075  of 
October  23,  1941,  except  for  such  food  supplies  as 
are  required  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
vessels,  and  wood  in  general  except  that  made  up 
into  furniture,  containers  for  domestic  products, 
and  wood  for  the  repair  of  vessels  or  for  use  as  fuel. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  19,  1942,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  H’eekly,  Washington,  December 
19,  1942.) 

99.  November  17,  1942.  Decree  authorizing  the 
allocation  to  the  national  defense  budget  of  all 
profits  resulting  from  the  reminting  of  Uruguayan 
silver  currency,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1942.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  21,  1942, 
mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  December  19,  1942.) 

100.  November  20,  1942.  Decree  rationing 

newsprint  by  regulating  the  size  of  newspaper 
editions,  and  uniting  in  one  text  all  measures  al¬ 
ready  established  for  the  rationing  and  supply  of 
newsprint  to  Uruguayan  pajjers.  (See  L'ruguay 
15,  Bit.letis,  August  1942;  42a,  Bulleti.n, 
October  1942;  and  44l>  and  46A,  Bit.i.etin,  Jan¬ 
uary  1943.)  {Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1942, 
mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton.  December  19,  1942.) 


VENEZVEI A 

28a.  May  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  503,  Min- 
istry  of  Development,  appointing  various  local 
price  regulation  boards.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  13, 
1942.) 

67.  October  7,  1942.  Resolution  No.  16, 

Treasury  Department,  providing  that  the  Coor¬ 
dination  .\gent  (see  Venezuela  47,  Bvli.eti.n, 
November  1942)  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  Import  Control 
Commission.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 

68.  October  20,  1942.  Resolution  No.  51-11, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  regulating 
motor  freight  vehicle  traffic  through  Taborda 
and  revoking  Resolution  No.  44-9  (see  V'^enezuela 
586,  Bri.LETtN,  February  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Octolx’r  20,  1942.) 

69.  October  23,  1942.  Resolution  No.  54, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  prices  for  ropte.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October 
26,  1942.) 

MtT.TII.ATERAI,  AND  BII.ATERAI.  MEASl'RES 

9,.  March  31,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Liberia, 
whereby  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  United 
States  is  granted  the  right  to  construct,  control, 
opterate,  and  defend  airports  in  Liberia  and  to 
assist  also  in  the  protection  and  defense  of  any 
part  of  the  republic  which  might  be  liable  to 
attack  during  the  present  emergency.  {Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  December  5, 
1942.) 

306.  July  15,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Nicaragua 
for  the  coopteration  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  opteration  of  an  agricultural 
exp)erimcnt  station  in  Nicaragua  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  production  of  basic  and  strategic 
tropical  products.  Approved  by  Presidential 
Decree  No.  45,  August  15,  1942  (Nicaragua). 
{Boletin  de  la  Camara  \acional  de  Comercio  e  In- 
dustrias  de  Managua,  Nicaragua,  November  1942.) 
39a.  August  12,  1942.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  opteration  of  an 
agricultural  expjcriment  station  in  Ecuador. 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
December  19,  1942.) 

516.  October — ,1942.  .Agreement  between  the 
Exp)ort-Imp»ort  Bank  of  W'ashington  and  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  for  the  extension  of  a 
53,000,000  line  of  credit  for  public  works  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  in  Para- 
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guay.  (£/  Pah,  Asuncion,  October  15,  1942.) 

5U.  October  1,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  the 
Government  of  Honduras  for  the  extension  of  a 
$1,000,000  line  of  credit  to  help  relieve  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  economic  crisis  in  Honduras  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war;  the  money  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
the  Inter-American  Highway  project.  (.Veu'  J'orA 
Timts,  October  3,  1942.) 

3/a.  October  21,  1942.  .\greement  between  the 
Governments  of  El  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  in  El  Salvador. 
(Bullftin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
December  19,  1942.) 

yib.  October  31,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Chile  of  the  signing  of  a 
revised  contract  for  the  purchase  of  Chilean 
nitrate  by  the  United  States,  retroactive  to  July  1, 


1942.  {Foreign  Commerce  ii’eeUy,  Washington, 
December  12,  1942.) 

61.  {Bulletin,  United  .States  Department  of  State, 
December  5,  1942.) 

62.  December  — ,  1942.  .Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
for  the  further  decentralization  of  Brazilian  re¬ 
quirements  data,  in  order  to  secure  more  precise 
information  that  will  provide  greater  assurance 
that  the  limited  available  shipping  facilities  will 
be  utilized  to  best  advantage.  (Press  Release 
No.  607,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
December  28,  1942.) 

63.  December  10,  1942.  Declaiation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the  defense  of 
Ethiopia  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  authorizing  the  Lend-Lease  .Adminis¬ 
trator  to  arrange  for  lend-lease  aid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  nation.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  December  12,  1942.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Council  Meeting,  Inter- American 
Bar  Association 

The  C'-ouncil  of  the  Intcr-Amcrican  Bar 
•Association  held  a  meeting  at  Washing¬ 
ton  from  November  19  to  21,  1942,  with 
representatives  of  bar  associations  and 
interested  groups  from  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  includ¬ 
ing  Canada,  in  attendance. 

The  Inter- American  Bar  Association 
was  founded  in  Washington  on  May  16, 
1940,  at  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress,  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
lawyers,  delegates  to  the  Section  on 
International  Law,  Public  Law  and  Juris¬ 
prudence.  The  idea  of  creating  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  type  had  long  been  cherished 
by  many  prominent  lawyers  and  leading 
jurists  in  the  continent  and  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  many  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  efforts  for  a  number  of  years. 


During  the  sessions  of  the  Eighth  .Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Congress  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  which  was  signed  ad  referendum 
by  representatives  of  twenty  bar  associa¬ 
tions  from  thirteen  American  countries. 
Up  to  the  present,  bar  associations  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  joined  the  Inter-.Ameri- 
can  Bar  .Association. 

Membership  in  the  Inter-.American  Bar 
.Association  is  open  to  national  associations, 
state  and  local  associations,  and  profes¬ 
sional  associations  of  lawyers  devoted  to 
particular  branches  of  law.  Individual 
lawyers  may  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  Association  only  as  delegates  of  a 
member  association.  .A  member  associa¬ 
tion  may  be  represented  at  conferences  by 
as  many  delegates  as  it  may  desire  to  des¬ 
ignate,  each  delegation,  however,  being 
limited  to  one  vote. 

In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  its 
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objectives,  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  first  Conference  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  March  24-28,  1941.  This  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  over  600  delegates, 
observers  and  guests  representing  46  mem¬ 
ber  bar  associations  from  16  countries. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  planned  to  hold 
a  second  conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  which 
was  later  scheduled  for  September  1942. 
War  conditions,  however,  and  consequent 
difficulties  of  transportation  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  hold  such  a  conference.  In 
its  place  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  Washington  to  determine 
when  and  where  the  second  conference 
should  be  held,  and  also  meetings  of  the 
permanent  committees  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  of  the  Council,  there¬ 
fore,  was  of  an  emergency  or  special  char¬ 
acter,  its  object  being  to  earn-  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Association  during  present 
conditions. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  those  present,  the 
meeting  was  a  most  successful  one  and  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  very  materiad  way  to  further¬ 
ing  the  aims  of  the  Association.  Many  of 
the  outstanding  lawyers  of  the  continent, 
some  of  whom  delivered  important  ad¬ 
dresses,  were  present.  Many  papers  were 
submitted  and  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  approved,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  They  will  be  included  in  the 
proceedings. 

Concurrently  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  12  committees,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  to  carry  into  effect  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  First  Conference  at  Habana, 
met  each  day  to  discuss  the  various  topics 
which  had  been  previously  assigned  to 
them.  These  topics  were  as  follows: 

Intcr-Amcrican  .\cadcmy  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law;  immigration,  naturalization 
laws  and  citizenship;  industrial  prop)erty  (patents 
and  trade-marks);  the  law  of  trusts  and  trustees; 
unification  or  coordination  of  legislation  relative 
to  the  civil  status  of  persons;  taxation;  administra¬ 


tive  law  and  procrdiirr;  customs  legislation;  com* 
mercial  treaties;  the  protection  of  intcllectuai 
property  (copyrights);  national  centers  of  legal 
documentation  and  national  bibliographical  in* 
dices  of  law  materials;  and  legal  education. 

Income  tax  in  Venezuela 

On  January-  1,  1943,  Venezuela’s  first 
income  tax  law,  which  was  approved  bv 
the  President  on  July  10,  1942,  went 
into  effect.  In  the  words  of  the  law,  the 
new  tax  is  payable  by  “every’  person  or 
entity  on  the  net  and  disposable  returns 
that  may  be  obtained  by  virtue  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  realized  or  properties 
situated  in  Venezuela.” 

The  law  is  both  broad  in  the  scope  of  its 
tax  base  and  generous  in  its  exemptions. 
These  latter  are  specifically  enumerated 
as  follows:  Public  offices  and  autonomous 
official  institutions;  the  Central  Bank  of 
Venezuela;  religious  and  charitable  organ¬ 
izations;  non-profit  artistic,  scientific,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  cultural  institutions;  non¬ 
profit  professional  associations;  interest  on 
savings  deposits  up  to  a  total  of  5,(X)0 
bolivares;  compensation  received  for  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents;  payments  from  insur¬ 
ance  policies;  interest  on  mortgage  bonds 
issued  by  banks,  at  least  50  percent  of 
whose  capital  is  held  by  the  Government; 
and  gifts,  inheritances,  and  legacies. 

-Authority  is  also  granted  the  Executive 
by  the  law  to  make  certain  additional 
exemptions  whenever  they  are  deemed 
advisable  for  the  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  This  special  class 
of  optional  exemptions  includes  the  profits 
of  savings,  credit,  and  social  securin' 
institutions  established  by  or  under  the 
auspices  of  public  entities;  the  profit 
of  consumer  and  credit  cooperatives  in¬ 
sofar  as  their  operations  concern  members: 
all  the  profits  of  producer  cooperatives 
in  which  the  contributions  of  memben 
consist  mainly  of  their  own  work;  and 
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the  interest  on  mortgage  bonds  issued  at  6 
percent  or  less  on  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  lands  and  on  industries  producing 
articles  of  prime  necessity  or  using  or 
processing  nationally  produced  raw  ma¬ 
terials. Finally,  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
urban  construction,  the  Executive  may 
exempt  the  income  accruing  from  new 
buildings  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  rate  of  the  new  tax  varies  for  differ¬ 
ent  sources  of  income.  The  levy  is  2)i 
percent  on  income  derived  from  real 
property,  xvith  the  first  3,600  bolivares 
exempted  from  taxation  for  persons  whose 
total  income  from  this  source  does  not 
exceed  6,000  bolivares  a  year.  In  figuring 
the  net  taxable  income,  deductions  from 
gross  income  are  allowed  for  state  and 
local  taxes,  interest  paid  on  mortgages  on 
the  property,  and  15  p>ercent  for  upkeep 
and  administration. 

Income  from  capital  investments  is 
assessed  at  3  percent.  Under  this  classifi¬ 
cation  are  included  all  returns  from  credits, 
rents  received  for  the  lease  or  use  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  royalties,  and  similar  types 
of  income. 

Income  from  industry,  commerce,  min¬ 
ing,  and  petroleum  activities  is  taxed  at 
V/i  percent,  with  an  exemption  of  the  first 
6,000  boHvares  for  those  whose  total 
annual  income  from  these  sources  is  not 
greater  than  12,000  boHvares.  For  the 
computation  of  the  net  taxable  income, 
the  law  enumerates  nine  separate  allow¬ 
able  deductions:  General  production  ex¬ 
penses,  interest  on  capital,  all  taxes  other 
than  income,  reasonable  depreciation, 
losses  not  compensated  by  insurance  or 
other  indemnities,  bad  debts,  reserves 
required  by  law  of  insurance  companies, 
construction  required  in  order  to  comply 
with  labor  or  sanitary  laws,  and  the  value 
of  new  buildings  constructed  or  equipment 
installed  for  purposes  of  expansion  of 
industries  producing  articles  of  prime 


necessity  or  transforming  national  raw 
materials.  Operation  losses  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  two  years  following  the 
period  in  which  they  were  suffered.  The 
law’  specifically  prohibits  deductions  for 
such  items  as  remuneration  for  personal 
services,  personal  expenses,  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  new  buildings  or  improvements 
that  enhance  the  value  of  the  business 
(except  as  specified  above),  and  sums  paid 
out  for  conservation  of  the  property  when 
deductions  for  depreciation  have  already 
been  made. 

Profits  derived  from  agricultural  and 
stockraising  activities  are  taxed  at  2  per¬ 
cent.  These  activities  include  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  soil,  the  breeding  of  stock,  an\' 
allied  processing  of  the  products  done  b\’ 
the  grower  himself  on  his  own  land,  and. 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tax,  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  except  for  the  profits  obtained  from 
the  processing  of  fishing  products.  Income 
from  these  sources  that  does  not  exceed 
12,000  bolivares  a  year  is  exempt  up  to 
the  first  8,000  boHvares.  In  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  net  taxable  income  the  same  general 
deductions  are  allowed,  when  applicable, 
as  in  the  case  of  industrial,  commercial, 
mining,  and  petroleum  enterprises.  If  a 
taxpayer  does  not  figure  his  net  income  on 
that  basis,  the  law  provides  that  it  shall  be 
calculated  as  10  percent  of  the  sale  value 
of  his  products.  Operation  losses  may  be 
distributed  over  the  three  years  following 
the  year  in  which  they  occur. 

Income  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
liberal,  literary  and  artistic  professions,  and 
from  sports  is  taxed  at  2  percent,  or  in  the 
case  of  occasional  profits  received  by  non¬ 
residents,  at  4  percent.  Taxpayers  in  this 
group  whose  total  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  12,000  boHvares  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  tax  on  the  first  6,000 
boHvares;  this  exemption,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  occasional  profits  received 
by  nonresidents. 
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Personal  incomes  (salaries,  wages,  emolu¬ 
ments,  traveling  expenses,  pensions,  and 
similar  forms  of  personal  remuneration  not 
covered  in  other  sections  of  the  law)  are 
taxed  at  I  %  percent  for  residents  and  3 
percent  for  nonresidents.  The  first  500 
boHvares  are  exempted  for  residents  when 
the  monthly  income  does  not  exceed  1 ,000 
bolivares;  nonresidents  receive  no  exemp¬ 
tions. 

Another  section  of  the  law  provides  for 
taxing  profits  received  from  the  transfer  of 
real  property  and  from  lottery  prizes  or 
other  chance  gains,  the  rate  in  such  cases 
being  3  percent. 

Chapter  IX  of  the  law  provides  for  a 
surtax  on  the  total  of  all  net  annual  incre¬ 
ment.  The  first  8,000  boHvares  of  annual 
income  Ls  exempt,  and  the  rate  of  the 
surtax  increases  progressively  from  2  per¬ 
cent  on  annual  income  of  8,000  to  10,000 
lx)Hvares  to  9,'..  percent  on  all  alx>ve 
2,000,000  boHvares.  In  figuring  the  surtax 
on  total  annual  jjersonal  income,  certain 
deductions  are  allowed:  1,500  boHvares 
for  each  minor  child,  incapacitated  depien- 
dent,  unmarried  daughter  of  any  age, 
and  dependent  father,  mother,  or  grand¬ 
parent,  and  600  lioHvares  for  any  other 
dependent  person.  Married  persons  who 
arc  living  together  are  regarded  as  a 
single  taxpayer  and  are  allowed  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  2,000  IxjHvares. 

Every  person  or  entity  receiving  a  net 
income  greater  than  the  s[)ecified  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  cases  anyone  having  a 
gross  annual  income  in  excess  of  20,000 
lx)Hvares,  must  file  a  sworn  income  tax 
return.  Except  for  the  surtax,  any  one 
income  cannot  lie  taxed  under  more  than 


one  of  the  categories  established  in  th( 
law,  and  in  case  an  income  l)ecomes  sub 
ject  to  two  or  more  income  levies,  onM 
the  highest  will  be  applied.  The  con 
prehensive  provisions  of  the  law  leave  fei 
if  any  loopholes  for  evasions  and  j)enalti( 
for  noncompliance  are  prescribed. 

As  stated  above,  this  is  the  first  tim 
\’enezuela  has  levied  an  income  taj 
Sufficient  statistics  on  national  incoiq 
are  not  available  for  an  accurate  estimal 
of  the  yield  of  the  new  tax,  but  when  th 
project  was  under  discussion  in  th 
National  Congress  the  committee  study 
ing  the  plan  made  a  more  or  less  pn 
liminary  estimate  of  a  yield  of  8,285,00( 
boHvares,  e.xclusive  of  the  levy  on  th 
professional  group  of  taxpayers.  Nationi 
revenues,  derived  principally  from  taw 
on  imp>orts,  mining  activities,  and  nationi 
consumption,  have  always  been  somewhl 
unpredictable,  and  although  anticipate* 
receipts  have  in  the  past  somet  imes  equale 
or  even  exceeded  budget  estimates,  in  th 
fiscal  year  1940-41  revenue  receipts  wc* 
almost  9  percent  below'  estimates.  Th 
abrupt  economic  changes  that  have  bec 
and  continue  to  be  caused  by  the  \vi( 
emphasized  in  the  minds  of  Venezuelil 
fiscal  authorities  not  only  the  desirabiln 
but  the  real  necessity  for  new  and  mo^ 
stable  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  hoped  b| 
the  Government  that  the  new  income  ta^ 
generally  considered  to  l3e  one  of  th 
most  equitable  levies  possible,  will  in  th 
future  provide  a  source  of  funds  whic| 
can  be  predicted  with  fair  accuracy  an| 
can  serve  therefore  as  a  more  realisti 
basis  for  the  determination  of  nation 
budgets. — D.M.T. 
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